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THE RECENT COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD. 


THE University of Oxford has nothing that exactly corresponds 
to the American college commencement. ‘Degree days,’”’ on which 
the successful undergraduates are raised to the baccalaureate rank, 
occur two or three times each term of the year, and while they are 
most quaint and interesting, they are hardly of a spectacular order 
and do not call together a large concourse of admiring relatives and 
sight-seers. The occasion which most nearly assumes the place of 
importance occupied each June by the American gala day is one 
connected with the exercises of “commemoration” week. Of all 
the attractive festivities that occur during this period, the chief event 
is always the “Encenia,” or gathering in the Sheldonian Theater, 
when the honorary degrees are conferred, the public oration is delivered, 
and the prize compositions are recited. Enthusiasm is then at its 
fever heat. Even the most staid Briton unbends. Many of the most 
prominent educators, churchmen, nobility, and public men, from 
various parts of the united empire and elsewhere, are present, and 
enter, as far as their rank and dignity will permit them, into the spirit 
of the occasion. The undergraduates, gathered in the upper balcony, 
are especially in evidence, and add a spice to the solemnity of the 
occasion which dispels forever from any American’s mind the doubt 
as to whether our English brethren really possess a sense of humor. 
The propriety of ridiculing the brightest and most famous minds in 
the realm may be questioned, but the keenness of wit and pointedness 
of humor displayed, can never be doubted. Of course a Yankee 
finds the occasion interesting. 
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‘*commemoration”’ 


Encenia has naturally come to be known as 
par excellence. The public examinations, lectures, sermons, dramatics, 
concerts, balls, receptions, debates, cricket matches, dinners, and 
other functions which fill in the time from Wednesday to Wednesday, 
and each of which has its own interest and céterie all sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with this culminating event. They seem rather 
to lead up to it or serve as a background. 

Although close up to the borders of Scotland until twenty-four 
hours before the gathering, the writer felt that he could not afford to 
leave England without having witnessed an Encenia, especially this 
year when one of such unusual significance was to occur. Accord- 
ingly, he made a flying trip, traversing most of England, to the scene 
of the festivities. Through letters to one of the higher officials, he 
was fortunate enough to be admitted at the eleventh hour. 

The Sheldonian Theater, though holding some three thousand 
persons and crowded to the roof and doors, is entirely inadequate for 
an occasion of this kind. Possibly this limitation to the select, how- 
ever, is not so objectionable to the Briton as it would be to us. A 
special effort is made to have the exercises somewhat exclusive and 
take away all appearance of cheapness. Most of the other gatherings 
and functions at Oxford are largely public and access is ready enough. 
Programs and other accessories are often hawked about the place of 
meeting. But at Encenia, within the sacred environs of the Shel- 
donian, arrangements are quite different. No one is admitted save by 
presenting his ticket to the “proproctors” on duty at the various 
gates, and a vender of programs would be speedily arrested in his 
career. 

The Sheldonian Theater was built by Christopher Wren in 1664-69 
through the generosity of Archbishop Sheldon, and is redolent with 
the history of the university. Its ceiling has been decorated by the 
court artist of Charles II. with an allegorical painting which repre- 
sents the triumph of Religion, the Arts, and the Sciences over Envy, 
Rapine, and Ignorance, and its walls are largely hung with the por- 
traits of kings, queens, and emperors of the past. As the great doors 
swing open to admit the procession of dignitaries, a deep hush falls 
upon the audience, and a feeling of awe and expectancy involuntarily 


creeps over all. If an army of ghostly knights or a throng of crusaders 
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were to ride into the room, one feels as if it would occasion but little 
surprise. |The spirit of all the centuries is here.| 

The floor of the Sheldonian is called the “area” and seems to be 
practically a survival of ‘‘the pit” in the old English theaters. It 
contains no seats, however, and is occupied by old graduates and a 
few outsiders of lesser note. Up the middle of it, in an aisle which 
has been carefully roped off, the procession marches to the semi- 


EXTERIOR OF THE SHELDONIAN THEATER, OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


circular platform at the front. In the first gallery are seated the 
ladies, decked in gala attire, and with them are such distinguished 
visitors as can gain admission. The balcony above was formerly 
given over to the undergraduates, but during the last few years they 
have gradual y been crowded out or scattered by the large number of 
ladies who have been granted tickets for this portion of the house. It 
is generally believed that the authorities have accomplished this 
separation in the hope of gradually breaking up a custom which they 
feel to be entirely out of harmony with the occasion, but which has 
been established too long to be at once abolished. 
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The inability of the undergraduates to concentrate their strength 
does not, however, altogether keep them from enlivening the proceed- 
ings, nor cause them to refrain from expressing a rather candid 
opinion of the recipients of the honorary degrees, although their auda- 
city is now somewhat repressed. Some years since, one youth inquired 
of a dusky Rajah of India, when he was presented for his degree, 
“‘Good morning, have you used Pears’ soap ?” and the great Tennyson 
was mortally offended with Oxford to the end of his days because a 
student, referring to the poet’s tumbled hair, innocently asked: ‘ Did 
your mother call you early, Alfred dear?” While no shaft quite so 
barbed as these was sped at the recent Enceenia, the exercises were not 
allowed to grow dull. “Speak up, sir,” or, “Have you tried a mega- 
phone ?” or, “Oh, cut it s-h-o-r-t!” were some of the admonitions 
that were rather aptly, but very impolitely, given to the professor who 
presented the recipients of the doctorate in literature. One wag 
even went so far as to drone out an “a-men” after the seeming 
dreary ‘“‘patter” of one of the other presenters. Even the chancellor, 
who is most popular with the students, but who at times seemed a 
little uncertain about his Latin, was promptly corrected or informed 
“That’s right,” by the occupants of the rogues’ gallery.” 

On the other hand, the frank admiration of the undergraduates 
for certain heroes, scientific men, or /iltérateurs, and especially for 
the new chancellor, was fully as boisterous and even more delightful. 
Their approval is felt to be most genuine. Five years ago occurred 
an event which proved this conclusively. Lord Kitchener and Cecil 
Rhodes, before they had the slightest idea that their names were 
to be associated in the South African war, were, by a strange chance, 
to be presented for the doctorate at the same Encenia. It was 
rumored that Rhodes was likely to be publicly vetoed by one or 
the other of the “proctors,” and sentiment generally seemed against 
him. While Kitchener appeared happy and smiling, amid universal 
applause, Rhodes looked nervous and apprehensive, and advanced 
nearly one-third of the way toward the platform without receiving a 
sound of approval. Just at this juncture some of the students yelled 
from the top gallery, “Rhodes! Rhodes!” and the cry was taken up 
by their comrades and echoed throughout the house. The day was 
saved for Rhodes—and perhaps for Oxford, it would seem. That 
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night Cecil Rhodes signed his will, leaving half a million dollars for 
the extension and improvement of Oriel College, and more than ten 
times that amount for the now well-known series of scholarships. 

The commemoration exercises at Oxford were rendered especially 
eventful this year by the installation of Lord Goschen as chancellor 
of the university. This office, as it is conducted at Oxford and 
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Cambridge, to an American seems a singular one. The conception 
of the head of a university who does not shape its policy, or come in 
contact with the institution in any way, except at commencement or 
on other state occasions, would appear absurd to a people with our 
academic traditions. Such a phenomenon occurred for a few years at 
Columbia College almost a century ago, and was attended with most 
disastrous results. But there are, as one would expect, excellent 
historic reasons for the government that has now been in vogue at 
Oxford and Cambridge for a matter of some centuries. 

The office of chancellor—and even some of our American colleges 
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have borrowed the name without the method of government—has 
come down to England from the days of a united Catholic church. 
In the Middle Ages each diocese had a chancellor, who was at first 
merely a sort of secretary. He kept the seal, records, and library, 
wrote the letters, and incidentally managed the school of each cathe- 
dral chapter. As education began to spread during the eleventh 
century, it became more and more necessary for the chancellor to 
license other teachers for the diocese beside himself. From this 
use of a diploma giving the right to become a “master,” in the literal 
scholastic sense of the word, eventually developed the degree system 
of the universities and even the universities themselves. When the 
Guild of Masters was transplanted from Paris to Oxford, the chan- 
cellorship was also preserved, although that officer was not connected 
with a cathedral church or at first even technically under the jurisdic- 
tion of any bishop. As a matter of course, the bishops strenuously 
objected to the independence of the chancellor, but in the end such an 
order of affairs prevailed. This primacy of the chancellor within 
the university has now been recognized at Oxford for some hundreds 
of years, and it was only in keeping with precedent that at the recent 
commemoration the bishop of Oxford walked alone in the procession 
some distance after the chancellor and his pages. 

Just at first the chancellor of Oxford or Cambridge was the real 
active head of the university, and performed all the duties of the office, 
while the vice-chancellor was merely his deputy. But by the fifteenth 
century, as the sovereign undermined more and more the autonomy 
of the universities, it became necessary to have some powerful friend 
at court, and the custom grew up of selecting as chancellor some 
person of royal blood or some nobleman of high rank. The prince 
consort himself was for many years the chancellor of Cambridge 
University. 

The vice-chancellor thus came to perform the real duties of the 
office, while the chancellorship itself has become merely a post of 
great honor. So that now, while there is no emolument for the chan- 
cellor, the vice-chancellor, who is elected for a period of four years by 
the heads of the various colleges from their own number, is paid an 
annual salary of £650, in addition to the stipend of from £500 to 
£1,000, or even more, which he receives from his own college. Despite 
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this honorarium and the dignities of the office, very few vice-chancellors 
serve out their term, and the present incumbent is about to retire after 
two years of the arduous duties. 

There has never been a more popular chancellor than the man 
who has just taken his seat. The Right Honorable George, Viscount 
Goschen of Hawkhurst, bears the stamp of nature’s nobility upon 
his face, as clearly imprinted as is his patent from the late queen. He 
is a dignified, fine-looking man, well past the three-score and ten, 
with all the glory of old age and much of the vigor of youth. He has 
previously distinguished himself in politics, especially as chancellor 
of the exchequer under the Salisbury administration, and has pre- 
eminently the appearance and bearing of a British statesman. He 
is an “old boy” of Rugby School and an alumnus of Oriel College, 
Oxford; and while yet a student he distinguished himself alike for his 
brilliance in debate and literature, and for his genial, kindly, and 
sympathetic nature. 

His election to the headship of Oxford was unanimous and has 
met with almost universal approval. Some of Lord Rosebery’s 
friends, indeed, nominated that statesman for the post, but, upon 
being reminded of his escapades in college, at length prudently with- 
drew his name. Rosebery himself, however, acted in a most manly 
way and wrote his supporters, congratulating them and Oxford “on 
the election of so brilliant a son of Alma Mater as Lord Goschen, who 
had rendered her such special services in the past.” 

The appearance of the new chancellor, preceded by his “ bedels”’ 
with their batons, and followed by two young pages, was the signal 
for the wildest applause. After him in the procession came Dr. 
Paget, lord bishop of Oxford, who is an intellectual, but most ascetic, 
person, in appearance; the heads of the different colleges, who are 
called “ warden,” “rector,” “ master,” “dean,” “ provost,” “ principal” 
or “president,” according to the tradition of each college; and then 
other men of distinction. ‘The chancellor took the throne in the center 
of the rostrum, flanked by the two proctors, while the heads seated 
themselves in an arc about him, arranged in groups according as they 
possessed the doctorate in divinity, letters, science, or laws. During 
the hour preceding the ceremonies, Dr. J. Varley Roberts, organist of 
Magdalen College, had rendered a magnificent program from Handel, 
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Mendelssohn, and Bach, and just before the appearance of the bedels, 
who were ushering in the procession, he started “‘God Save the King,” 
into which all the students present entered with their usual vim. 

The chancellor, in the Latin tongue, declared the convocation of 
the university open, and without more ado formally proposed that 
honorary degrees be conferred upon certain distinguished persons. 
As the name of each man was reached in cataloguing his merits, the 
proctors, who are two officers selected by the colleges in rotation to 
represent their authority, lifted their mortar-boards as a sign of assent. 
It was the refusal to give this consent that Cecil Rhodes had feared in 
1899. The mere reading of the names and records of the recipients of 
degrees occupied nearly half an hour, as there were thirty-seven dis- 
tinguished persons to be honored. 

Although the chancellor has always had the reputation of being 
a very fine speaker, he at first appeared quite nervous in his new office. 
He trembled visibly and rattled the paper from which he read his 
Latin. But as the applause increased, he soon warmed up to the 
task, and while he occasionally omitted, mispronounced, or repeated a 
word, his utterance was clear and firm and he was almost free from 
his manuscript. His ability to extemporize in Latin brought to mind 
by contrast a certain distinguished university president of this country, 
who forgot a part of his “piece” at one commencement, and gave it 
in English, saying, with great unction: “Latin comes from the head, 
but English from the heart.” 

A more distinguished set of men was never given degrees. While 
most of those honored were from various parts of Great Britain, the 
number included also one Frenchman, one American, and two 
Italians. The doctors of civil law were M. Paul Cambon, the French 
ambassador to Great Britain, who this year, with the British minister 
of foreign affairs, signed the treaty which declared the entente cordiale 
between the two nations; the retiring vice-chancellor of the university, 
David Binning Munro, a most distinguished Latinist, albeit a very 
unprepossessing man in appearance; the new archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Davidson; the bishop of Worcester, Dr. Gore, who has long 
been a prominent man of letters; Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, who has 
been secretary for Scotland and done much to produce the excellent edu- 
cational system of that country; Lord Tennyson, the son of the famous 
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bard and a poet of no mean ability himself, as well as a man of action, 
having been governor of South Australia and acted as governor- 
general of the entire commonwealth of the island continent; Lord 
Curzon, the viceroy of India; Mr. Gully, the speaker of the House of 
Commons and a parliamentarian of great strength, who was obliged 


THE COMMEMORATION PROCESSION PASSING BRASENOSE COLLEGE 


Following the bedels comes the new chancellor, Lord Goschen, with pages; next, the bishop of 
Oxford ; and after him the heads of the various colleges and the newly 
made doctors of law, science, and letters. 


to ask permission of the House to be absent for a day at Oxford and 
to substitute the deputy speaker; Mr. Asquith, the secretary of state 
for home affairs in Lord Rosebery’s cabinet, and a political enemy, 
though personal friend, of the present prime minister; Mr. George 
Wyndham, the chief secretary for Ireland, and lord rector of Glasgow 
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University; Sir Richard Henn Collins, the Master of the Rolls, one of 
the arbitrators on the Venezuela boundary question, and a man of 
considerable eloquence; Admiral Richards, who superintended the 
naval side of the conquest of Burmah, and has done much for the 
up-building of the British navy; Liewtenant-General French, who was 
the chief cavalry leader in South Africa; Professor Villari, the greatest 
living Italian historian and formerly minister of public instruction in 
Italy; John Singer Sargent, the noted artist; and Charles Booth, an 
enterprising and public-spirited shipowner, who has written much on 
social questions, and was lately made a member of the King’s Privy 
Council. 

Those presented for the doctorate in science were Charles Algernon 
Parsons, the noted authority on marine engineering; Guglielmo 
Marconi, of wireless-telegraphy fame, who sent the measure for his 
new doctor’s gown from the middle of the Atlantic; Sir William 
Church, president of the College of Royal Physicians; Sir Andrew 
Noble, vice-chairman of the Elswick Works, and an authority on 
explosives and gunnery; Sir William Crookes, inventor of the vacuum 
tube that bears his name; Sir David Gill, the well-known astronomer, 
in charge of the Royal Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope; 
Sir John Murray, one of the scientists on the Challenger; Professor 
Marshall, probably the greatest living economist; Joseph J. Thomson, 
professor of experimental physics at Cambridge, the author of numer- 
ous works, and the founder of a school of research on radio-activity; 
Horace Lamb, professor of mathematics in the Victoria University at 
Manchester; Professors Forsyth and Larmor, the mathematicians of 
Cambridge and authors of many memoirs and treatises; and Professor 
Dewar, of the chemistry department at Edinburgh. 

The doctorate in letters was bestowed upon Lord Reay, president 
of the British Academy and of the Royal Asiatic Society, who has also 
held many important educational posts; Sir Spencer Walpole, formerly 
governor of the Isle of Man and author of a new history of England; 
William D. Howells, our own charming novelist and man of letters; 
Projessor Lewis Campbell, of the University of St. Andrews, the 
famous Greek scholar; William Lambert Newman, author of a monu- 
mental edition of Aristotle’s Politics; Mr. Andrew Lang, “the master 
of many tongues and themes,” and one of the most graceful writers 
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of our age; John Knox Laughton, professor 0° modern history at 
King’s College, London, and a writer of prominence on naval history; 
and Dr. Walter Lea}, the distinguished Homeric scholar. 

Each group of doctors was escorted in separately by the five bedels, 
and was presented in a Latin speech to the chancellor by a professor 
in the same general field of scholarship. The doctors of laws 
were introduced by Dr. Goudy, the Regius professor of civil law, who 
proved a most efficient master of ceremonies. Dr. Love, professor 
of natural philosophy, and Professor Bywater, of the Greek depart- 
ment, who presented those who were to receive the degrees in science 
and letters respectively, were more inclined to be prosy and indistinct 
in utterance, and the ceremonies would have dragged considerably, 
had it not been for the “coaching” that was volunteered from the 
upper gallery. 

The chancellor also replied in Latin to each presentation, begin- 
ning his address every time with vir and some superlative in the 
vocative, much to the amusement of the students. One of the 
more audacious “undergrads” finally growled out the word vir just 
before it was actually spoken by the chancellor, in much the tone and 
manner of the presiding officer himself. Some of the chancellor’s 
superlatives, especially the sapientissime applied to Mr. Gully, also 
caused a titter of laughter and mild groans from the gallery gods. 

The most popular recipients were Admiral Richards, General 
French, Mr. Booth, Signor Marconi, and Andrew Lang. British 
patriotism was aroused to the highest pitch over the presentation of 
the two warriors. In the case of the admiral the applause was almost 
deafening and lasted several minutes, breaking out again after the 
presentation, and a third time after the chancellor’s speech. The 
admiral himself was a most striking contrast in demeanor to the stern, 
almost sullen, military hero who followed him. He seemed a veritable 
incarnation of the typical hearty old sea-dog, who enjoys his glass of 
grog and the sight of a pretty lass, as he sat down after listening to 
the chancellor’s address, and smiled at the ladies and the young men 
in the balconies. It did one good to look at him. 

Probably Marconi appealed to the students as being a young man 
like themselves, although the most conspicuous inventor of the day. 
His boyish appearance contrasted oddly with the gray beards around 
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him, as no one of the other recipients could possibly have been less 
than twenty years older than this young wizard, who is still under 
thirty. 

Andrew Lang is fully as well known to us as he seemed to be 
among our English cousins, and he would probably have received the 
same attention, had the honor been conferred upon him by Harvard 
or Yale. He fully deserves it, according to the opinion of all readers 
of his translations or essays. It was, however, a trifle disappointing 
to see that our Howells was so little known, for, while the applause 
was distinct and cordially given, it did not last long. The Atlantic 
Monthly and The Rise of Silas Lapham must as yet be but names to 
many of our Oxonian friends. 

In each case, after the address was given, the chancellor gave the 
right hand of fellowship to the new son of Oxford, and the proctors 
seated him in a place appropriate to his new dignity. No diploma 
certifying to the degree is given; the names of all who receive degrees 
at Oxford, whether as bachelor, master, or honorary doctor, are 
simply entered in the university book, with the date and other circum- 
stances. It is only in our own beloved land thet the parchment 
evidence of receiving a degree attains to such mammoth proportions— 
often in inverse ratio to the size and importance of the college that 
grants it. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the bestowal of the degrees, 
the public orator, without introduction of any sort, arose in one of the 
gallery rostra to give the. Crewian oration, which is delivered each 
year ‘“‘in commemoration of the benefactors to the University, accord- 
ing to the intention of the Right Honourable Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, 
Bishop of Durham.” The speaker on this occasion was the talented 
Dr. Merry, rector of Lincoln College. He is well named, for it is 
rumored that he is the only man in England that can cause an audience 
to ripple with laughter at Latin jokes. He fully lived up to his 
previous reputation. In most elegant but simple Latin he expressed 
the pious wish that the old kings, queens, famous churchmen, men of 
affairs, distinguished soldiers, and poets, who had done so much for 
Oxford, might again visit the scene of their benefactions. He was a 
little in doubt, however, as to whether they would be recognized, and 
whether they would, in turn, know the university itself, with its new 
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curriculum, its museums, libraries, and laboratories, together with 
certain strange sights on the campus, such as the ladies, the college 
dramatics, the electric lights, and other things that have disturbed 
the former peace and quiet of the place. Finally, after touching upon 
certain interesting academic questions, the orator bade farewell to the 
deceased chancellor, Lord Salisbury, and expressed the confidence of 
the university in the newly elected head. He was applauded to the 
echo, as much for the sentiments as for the well-chosen diction of his 
oration. 

The compositions in Greek, Latin, and English verse, and on an 
historica subject, which had won the four great prizes offered to 
students of the university, were then given from the two gallery rostra 
by their authors. They were all excellent, but largely of the same 
order that was so common at the colleges and universities of this 
country when the graduating class delivered its own commencement 
orations, instead of having a single distinguished speaker from outside 
the student body, as is largely done at present. While the Oxonians 
and the ladies who have friends among the prizemen still listen with 
breathless interest to these productions, people in general do not take 
them as seriously as formerly. After Dr. Merry had ceased speaking, 
the audience in the “area” began to thin out. As the prizeman for 
English verse recited in a most pathetic and appealing tone the line— 

Pale priestess, dead, glorious, where art thou ? 
one of the irrepressibles in the balcony, under the pretense of entering 
into the spirit of the poem, gave vent to a most soul-racked groan, 
which temporarily demoralized the audience and almost finished the 
poem before its time. 

At the conclusion of the prize compositions the chancellor dissolved 
the convocation with a single Latin sentence, and the organ began 
the recessional. The procession filed out in the same solemn order 
in which it had entered, through the Divinity School and on over to 
Corpus Christi College. The band struck up “God Save the King;” 
and the Encenia of 1904, with its initiation of the new chancellor, 
had passed into the history of the famous University at Oxford. 
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THE ASTHETIC VALUE OF POETRY. 


SHAKESPEARE and Milton were not writers of text-books. Never- 
theless the plays of the one and the poems of the other find places on 
the list of classics prescribed for college entrance. Neither does the 
modern poet set his pen to paper to produce a text. He has in 
mind the embodying of a sentiment, emotion, feeling—call it what 
you will—an interpretation of life as he knows it, and feels it, and 
loves it. He aims at an esthetic and emotional result, seldom at a 
purely intellectual one; but the school seizes upon this esthetic and 
emotional product and uses it for intellectual purposes—for drill in 
grammar, for illustrations of rhetoric, for the furnishing forth of empty 
minds with gilded ideas not their own. ‘To show to what extent such 
mental gymnastics violate all the fundamental principles of esthetic 
production is the province of this paper. In the first part I shall ask 
psychology to tell how, in accordance with the modern psycho-physical 
theories, the esthetic value of poetry arises; for it is the business of 
psychology to point out the fundamental laws of mental life under 
which the poet labors, though he may not himself be aware of them. 
In the second part the answer of psychology is applied to present 
practice in the schoolroom. 


I. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 2STHETIC VALUE OF POETRY. 


[t is perhaps best in the beginning to limit somewhat the use of 
the term “‘zsthetic pleasure” to that kind which by common consent 
is called highest. Poetry may give a pleasure which is merely intel- 
lectual. Its effects may vary from the agreeable to the esthetically 
pleasing. I understand that the one condition necessary to the 
highest zsthetic attitude is isolation, the separation of the object 
from the world, and the establishing of a relation between itself and 
the observer such that consciousness for the time contains no other 
elements. The establishing of this relation is in effect an extension 
of the personality so that it includes the zsthetic object, and the defi- 
nite and exclusive direction of the attention to that object. We may 
direct our attention as definite y to an unesthetic object and establish 
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an exclusive consciousness in regard thereto, but we fail to make it a 
part of the personality, and it thus lacks esthetic value. 

In order to produce this condition of isolation, it is agreed among 
philosophers that the object must possess a recognized unity. The 
feeling of dissatisfaction which is caused by the fragmentary and 
incomplete renders the esthetic attitude impossible. The purpose 
of this part, therefore, is to determine what elements of poetry con- 
tribute most to the condition of isolation, with its accompanying 
transfusion of the personality, and to the recognition of unity. 

A general answer is given to this by saying that, in order to be 
zsthetic, poetry must produce effects which are in accordance with 
our fundamental physical and mental constitution. Both the phys- 
ical and the mental sides of our being are composed of two classes of 
elements: first, those which are derived from the process of evolution, 
that is, general or racial elements; and, second, those which are 
individual and personal. The answer, then, may be stated negatively 
—that no poem can arouse and maintain the esthetic attitude in a 
given individual if it causes effects not in harmony with the general 
and special conditions of h’s physical and mental constitution. A 
more specific consideration of how these results are obtained will 
show that poetry appeals to the human mind by formal means—the 
sensuous mpressions of ear, and eye; and by ideational means—its 
content. I shall, therefore, discuss verse effects with reference to 
form’and content, and the relation existing between them. 

Verse effect is but little concerned with vision. Lines and stanzas 
may be recognized by the eye and their unity more readily compre- 
hended, but in order to affect esthetic attitude that unity must already 
exist in an auditory way. Sight, when concerned with words, conveys 
a sensation which is readily and regularly transferred to auditory 
centers, and they in turn are very closely and intimately associated 
with motor centers. Even when read silently, poetry makes its appeal 
in an auditory way, and any discussion of the formal elements of it 
will be for the most part concerned with sound effects. 

Sound may be considered in regard to four things: first, the time 
duration from which rhythm arises; second, the intensity of vibration 
or loudness; third, the quality of the tone or tone-color; and, fourth, 
the rapidity of vibration or pitch. Each of these is used separately, 
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or in combination. It will be necessary to consider each separately, 
remembering, however, that the effects of one may be increased, 
modified, or nullified by those of another. 

Wundt has said that rhythm is a progressive emotion in which 
there is an alternation of expectation and satisfaction. On the other 
hand, many experimenters have shown, it seems to me conclusively, 
that rhythm has a distinctly motor basis. I should say, therefore, 
that rhythm in poetry is an element of esthetic result, because it 
produces effects which are physical, and which are the common and 
fundamental ones of our physical being. The alternation of rhythm 
is consistent with and in harmony with our fundamental physical 
condition of contraction and relaxation. In addition to the mere 
muscular contraction and expansion which correspond directly with 
foot rhythm, the physical organism seems to have, or rather I may 
say has been shown to have, a rhythm of rhythms—an ebb and flow 
of energy which rises and falls, coming to a point of discharge. This 
corresponds directly to line rhythm in poetry. The physical limita- 
tion of this ebb and flow, with its completion or “finality,” as Stetson 
calls it, limits the line length. Just as we find it difficult, unpleasant, 
or impossible to carry the number of syllables in a foot beyond a 
certain limit, so do we find difficulty in maintaining a line rhythm if 
the number of feet passes beyond the limit prescribed by the physical 
conditions of our organism. In a similar way, stanza rhythm should 
correspond to a larger rhythmic unit of action, and should have a 
similar feeling of finality at its close. That this is so will appear more 
readily after a discussion of the establishing of rhythm. 

Experimenters have shown that in beginning a rhythmic series 
the muscular co-ordination is not immediately established, but that 
it soon becomes so, and then flows on automatically. The signature 
of music shows at once the established rhythm, but in other rhythmic 
series which are unmarked the observer has no such previous intima- 
tion, and it takes him some time to get the swing of the movement. 
In poetry the syllables of the first foot may be such as to render 
possible but one rhythmic scheme, and when this is repeated in the 
second foot the reader has established a muscular reaction corre- 
sponding to the stimulation interval. Ifthe poet begins with syllables 
which permit of two rhythmic schemes, one of which is not carried 
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through the line, the reader may by chance choose this one. The 
rhythmic action thus established is not reinforced by the accent of 
the second foot, conflict and confusion result, and rhythmic effect 
is lost. When once the automatic rhythmic action is established, it will 
be carried on with all words of the poem with which that particular 
form is possible, and the possibilities of other forms will be wholly 
unnoticed. In a similar way, the line form, when once established, 
is repeated automatically. The major accent, the ebb and flow, and 
the peculiarities of time and rhythm are all repeated without attract- 
ing attention or arousing any feeling of effort. 

We may now return to a consideration of stanza rhythm and feel 
sure that there is a similar establishing of the stanza form, a similar 
automatic repetition of the component elements, in this case of foot 
and line rhythms, and a similar ebb and flow coming to a discharge 
and feeling of finality. This progression to a finality, and the appre- 
ciation that the finality has been reached—that is, the recognition 
of the ebb and flow—the contraction and expansion in their beginning 
and completion, is in effect a recognition of unity, and it is this recogni- 
tion of unity which is necessary to the establishing of the esthetic 
attitude. I may say, then, that rhythm contributes to esthetic attitude 
because it establishes motor activities which bring about a feeling of 
unity. 

The second variation in sound comes from the amp tude of the 
vibrations giving intensity or oudness. Intensity, considered as 
form and not in its relation to content, has little effect upon the beauty. 
It plays some part in rhythm, as it s one of the elements by which 
the accent is marked. Likewise the completion of verse unity is 
marked by a decrease in intensity. This is probably the result of 
physiological conditions, and unless the intensity is brought into 
prominence because of a failure to conform to what may be called its 
natural condition, it remains a passive factor in the establishing of 
unity. That is, the unity is established by the motor activities, with 
the intensity of sound serving only as the material of expression of 
this discharge or finality; and the use of an intensity not suited to 
this destroys the resulting feeling of completion and unity, and thus 
hinders in the establishing of the esthetic attitude. 

In the third place, sound may be considered with reference to its 
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tone-color or timbre. By its generic tone-color or quality do we 
distinguish the sounds of the human voice from all other sounds, even 
though they may have the same duration, intensity, and pitch. This 
generic tone-color contributes much to the esthetic value of poetry, 
because it arouses motor activities which are customary and habitual. 
The appeal of generic speech-tone differs from that of rhythm in 
that it has to do with physiological conditions which are racial rather 
than general. To be sure, that which is human applies to all tongues, 
but the greater part of the effect comes from the fact that the sounds 
are those of our own language, and that the connection between 
sound and motor centers has been long well established. This con- 
nection between auditory and motor centers is a fundamental condi- 
tion of our nature and the use of words or sounds which through 
unfamiliarity fail to make the connection readily and easily detracts 
from the feeling of completeness, and therefore hinders the recogni- 
tion of unity. A phonograph may reproduce a poem, giving the 
intensity, pitch, and duration of the human voice but the lack of 
human tone-color renders esthetic effect impossible. 

The selection of words having a pleasing tone-color in themselves 
has much to do with attaining to esthetic effect, but much more is 
accomplished by various combinations of tone-colors. The first 
of these is rhyme. Rhyme is pfimarily a resemblance of tone-color, 
or rather it is the recurrence of the same tone-color. Stetson has 
shown that in order to be effective the intensity and pitch of the rhym- 
ing words must be nearly the same. He has also shown that the 
presence of rhyme is not necessary to the recognition of the verse 
unity, but that, when present, the verse pause may be considerably 
shortened; and concludes that the function of rhyme is to serve as a 
cue or suggestion to the mind that the verse unity is complete. I am 
inclined to believe that rhyme may be included in the automatic physi- 
cal action of verse repetition, and that the shock which comes from 
not finding a rhyme, when expected, arises from the necessity of an 
unexpected physical readjustment. When once the rhyme scheme is 
mastered, the physical reactions of rhythm move along smoothly and 
include the expected rhymes; but if the rhyme fails to appear, either 
because of omission, or because the poet has made the rhyme a visual 
one depending on spelling rather than on sound, the resulting physical 
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readjustment is felt as a shock. It attracts attention to itself, inter- 
feres with the finality discharge, and so detracts from both unity and 
isolation. 

A second variation of tone-color includes those recurrences of 
vowel and consonant sounds to which the term “assonance”’ has been 
applied. Assonance may be initial or internal. When initial it is 
called alliteration. This repetition of the same tone-color on accented 
syllables aids rhythm. Its further pleasing effect results from the 
fact that, if not too long continued, pleasure arises from alternation 
of nerve stimulation and periods of cessation. ‘To some extent the 
pleasure of rhyme undoubtedly arises from this source. When asso- 
nance is internal, it concerns itself with the distribution of liquids and 
other consonant or vowel sounds. Phonetic syzygy or the use of 
cognates can be included here also. 

Though much depends upon the simple tone-color of the words 
selected, yet it seems that pleasurable effects depend more upon an 
arrangement which provides for an alternation of closed and open 
sounds so placed that in speaking them all suggestion of strain or 
tension is avoided, and the organs easily and naturally pass from one 
position to the next. 

The fourth variation of sound is pitch. Technically considered, 
melody is a succession of tones of different pitch. Commonly we 
include much more than this. Melody, in this general sense, is con- 
cerned “with the selection of words and their arrangement so as to 
provide a pleasing succession of speech sounds which shall interweave 
themselves, with the rhythmical and logical accents, into a harmonious 
speech tune.” This is in reality a combination of many elements, 
part of which have been already explained. Considering only the 
pitch relations of melody, it seems that speech tunes have been deter- 
mined by the content. A single word as ‘““O” may be made by a 
change of pitch to represent many different things. Our racial 
experiences have determined certain combinations of tones into 
speech tunes with definite meanings, and if the poem is read in accord- 
ance with these established relations the auditory sensations arouse 
physical reactions which are customary and habitual, and therefore 
pleasant. 

‘The relation of the elements of form to each other may be stated 
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generally by saying that rhythm is the primary and dominant factor. 
It arouses more definitely a fundamental activity of the physical being 
than do the others, and so compels the others to yield to it. Rhyme, 
alliteration, vowel assonance, consonant distribution, phonetic 
syzygy, and melody itself must needs conform to the rhythm, and if 
they fail to do so, the lack of harmonious adjustment causes a shock 
and interferes with the esthetic result. 

Coming now to the discussion of the effect of content upon beauty, 
in verse, we find that it has been contended that the form alone is 
sufficient. It must be admitted that rhythmical productions have a 
pleasing effect. When devoid of all sense, however, a poem cannot 
produce a feeling which rises above the agreeable, or, if we deem 
the feeling worthy of the term “esthetic,” it is still separate and 
distinct, and different from that aroused by a poem with content. 
It may present all of the elements necessary for the extension of our 
physical personality, but it lacks the possibility of providing for the 
extension of our emotional self—a part of our being which is no ess 
important. 

We may demand of this content that it fulfil the same require- 
ments made in regard to form. Isolation and unity are necessary. 
In order to attain to these, it must present itself in accordance with 
general human experience, and it must conform to the experience of 
the individual. The appreciation of a poem to the extent of zsthetic 
pleasure is wholly dependent on the possession of a proper associative 
background. This is entirely separate and distinct from the ability 
of the poem to arouse definite associations. Santayana has well 
said that a poet must have experienced life before he can portray it, 
and it may be said with greater emphasis that the reader must have 
experienced life before he can appreciate the life portrayed. The 
poet’s task is not to portray nature, but his ideal of nature. Reading 
the poem I find my ideal. What this ideal is will depend upon my 
experiences, associations, reflections, moods, and habits of thought. 
It may not be the ideal you get from the same poem, nor yet the one 
the poet attempted to set forth. That poem which corresponds most 
closely to both the general and the individual experiences of men will 
be read with appreciation by the greatest numbers, and, if it is really 
worth while, will last long. This suggests another necessity—that 
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the ideal se: forth shall be in accordance with our ethical and moral 
beliefs. If it is not, it invites argument and falls at once from the 
esthetic field. 

In order to establish and maintain an esthetic attitude, a poem 
on its content side must set forth an ideal of real moral or ethical 
worth, so presented that it shall seem to be in harmony with both 
our racial and individual spiritual condition. 

It now remains for us to consider the relation of content to form. 
It has been demonstrated that mental activity affects the physical 
activities. It therefore seems probable that certain definite emotions 
are coincident with certain rhythmical physical actions. Just what 
these are I cannot say, but it may generally be stated that those 
emotional attitudes which we call deeper or more weighty are accom- 
panied by the slower rhythmical movements. We may say, then, 
that zsthetic effect is dependent upon the existence of a harmonious 
relationship between the formal elements themselves, and especially 
between the content and the form, and that this may be brought 
about by using together elements of form and elements of content 
which create the same physical reactions. That is, if we choose 
to produce a certain emotional effect, we must use a rhythm scheme 
which will set up the motor cycle which naturally accompanies that 
emotion. 

Rhyme, as has been said, serves as a cue to finality. The use of 
a double, or feminine, rhyme seems at once to detract from the 
dignity of the poem, probably because it gives a more rapid move- 
ment, though this has not been demonstrated. Certain it is that 
three- and four-syllabled rhymes have been used with humorous 
effect for generations. 

The emotional effect desired will determine also the kind of feet 
to be selected. Even with feet of apparently the same length we do 
not get the same physical reactions. The unaccented syllables of 
the iamb and trochee come at such points in the relaxation and 
contraction period that the effects are quite different. Similar 
differences exist between the dactyl and the anapest, and account 
for the varying uses which may be made of them. 

In a similar way, we find short lines unsuited to solemn or weighty 
subjects. The stanza likewise has its greatest effect if its length 
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coincide with an organic division of the emotion portrayed. It is 
well to distinguish sharply between that which is organic and that 
which is merely conventional or formal. This distinction can be 
well illustrated by the sonnet. Here we have a single wave of emo- 
tion rising to its culmination, and then, with a transition, subsiding. 
This is its organic condition, and because it is so constituted it fits 
into the special sonnet form. The emotion rises through the octave 
and subsides through the sestet. If it does not conform organically 
to these conditions, it will not be a beautiful sonnet, and in fact has 
no excuse for being a sonnet at all. It might just as well, and prob- 
ably better, be expressed in three or four stanzas of four verses each. 
In like manner, the Shakespearean sonnet is organically in harmony 
with the form in which it is presented. The form and the rhyme 
scheme give a series of unities which combine readily and without 
effort into larger unities—the line unities, the two quartets, the octave, 
and the sestet, all giving a complete unity to an emotion which other- 
wise would be fragmentary and incomplete. But, at the same time, 
all of these physical or formal unities in no way interfere with the 
logical and emotional unities accompanying them. 
II. THE PRESENT SCHOOLROOM PRACTICE. 

If the foregoing is even approximately true, what can be said of 
the modern school methods of teaching poetry-—the minute and 
long-drawn-out pursuit of word derivations, the dry and prosy analy- 
sis, the deadening grammar review, the unending explanations of 
meanings which were clearer before than after, the worse than useless 
paraphrasing ? Who can defend the use of an esthetic product for such 
intellectual purposes when better material can be found elsewhere ? 
The very soul and spirit of the poem depend upon its unities and 
their combination into one greater unity of emotional expression. 
We can no more keep this when we pick the poem to pieces bit by 
bit than we can preserve life itself separate from the form in which 
it is embodied. The carrion crows may muster a thousand strong, 
attract attention by their cawing, wax fat in the process of tearing 
flesh from bones; but what they rend has lost its life. We must 
distinguish between the intellectual and the emotional result of a 
poem. A blind man may study about light, but he can never actually 
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know light until he has experienced it. So we may study about a 
poem and not know it. We may even diagram its sentences and 
define the words in it without getting the reality of the poem. All 
artists work with the concrete, hoping through the use of material 
to express an ideal; and the poet is no exception. It is this ideal 
conception, this real content, which, if it stands out in isolation as 
a complete unity, establishing itself for the time being as an exten- 
sion, or better still as the embodiment, of our real spiritual self, con- 
tributes most to the esthetic result of a poem, and should be the 
object of our instruction. 

Above all, can we not see the folly of paraphrasing? Do we not 
recognize the form of a poem as inseparable from its reality. Do 
we hope to drill the young pupil in expression of ideas by asking him 
to set forth ideas not his own and prescribe for him language which 
at best is only second class; for the poet has chosen that which is 
most desirable, and this the pupil may not use under penalty of lack- 
ing originality ? 

And, again, are we justified in teaching children so to read poetry 
that all the rhyme and rhythm is carefully suppressed ? Are we not 
emphasizing the intellectual at the expense of the spiritual and in 
defiance of the physical laws of life? Is it not preferable to go even 
to the extreme of sing-song, rather than to suppress so completely 
the sense of time and rhythm? Are not children who have neither 
music nor dancing lessons provided at home liable thus to miss a 
training which is in accordance with the fundamental laws of physi- 
cal and mental activity, and may not such a lack bring a deadening 
of emotional susceptibility in no wise compensated for by any intel- 
lectual good which may be attained ? 

Without discussing the desirability of the intellectual exercises in 
connection with either prose or poetry, is it not safe to say that prose 
furnishes at least equal opportunities for their exercise and loses 
less in the process than does poetry? May we not consider poetry 
as a work of art whose beauties can be learned by intellectual analysis 
no more than one can appreciate the beauty of a piece of sculpture 
by making a chemical analysis of the marble of which it is composed ? 


STRATTON D. BROOKS. 
Boston, MASS. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ENTRANCE CERTIFICATE BOARD 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF SCHOOLS. 


THE restrictions placed upon the discussion by the title of the paper 
are easily seen. To define my position more clearly, however, I 
wish to say that I speak from the standpoint of the public high schools 
only, using the term in its commonly accepted sense: schools main- 
tained at public cost, or under public control, or both. 

The relation between the high school and the college has never 
been satisfactory, and the unsatisfactoriness has arisen from the 
double function which the school has been compelled to fulfil. From 
this has also come the difficulty which the school has had in accom- 
modating itself to the requirement of the college without impairing 
its other function; and since this second function—meeting the 
demands of those who do not go to college—is daily growing in impor- 
tance, the difficulty of the accommodation and the unsatisfactoriness 
of the relation are likely to increase rather than diminish. As an 
indication of this, one has only to observe the tendency of the larger 
and better high schools to make separate courses, in whole or in part, 


for their college-preparatory pupils, and the devices to which the 
smaller schools are driven to prevent the college-preparatory part 
of their work from interfering with the other, larger, and more impor- 


tant part. 

In the relation of school to college the method of admission to 
college has played its part. The two methods in vogue are entrance 
by certificate and by examination, some colleges using one, and 
others, both. Until recently three New England colleges admitted 
only by examination; at present only two—Harvard and Yale. 
Neither method, as administered, has been satisfactory, but which 
has been the more unsatisfactory it would be hard to say. On the 
one hand, admission by examination has had the advantage of 
enabling the colleges adhering to it to control their own intake abso- 
lutely, but the disadvantage of compelling them to acknowledge the 
inefficiency of their own plan to obtain properly prepared students, or 
the insufficiency of their own instruction to secure the proper amount 
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of work from them in college. On the other hand, admission by 
certificate has been disadvantageous to the colleges, because by it 
they did not control their intake, but advantageous in that it enabled 
them to throw back upon the schools all responsibility for failure, on 
the students’ part, after admission. The condition of the schools 
under either system has been that of the patients in the days when 
appendicitis became the fad. It was common to see in the papers 
some such item as this: “Dr. B. performed a very skilful and suc- 
cessful operation yesterday upon Mr. X. for appendicitis;” and 
when you began to wonder how matters were with Mr. X., you could 
generally read farther on: “but the patient was not able to rally 
from the shock. Notice of the funeral later.” It would be hardly 
fair, however, to say that in the matter of admission to college the 
school has had no consideration at all, and yet one can scarcely escape 
that conclusion. 

With a discussion of the entrance-examination system or of its 
ignominious failure 1 am not now concerned, and yet I wish to say, 
in passing, that it seems to me fundamentally vicious: (1) because 
its tendency is to direct all preparatory teaching, not toward mastery 
of subject, not toward clear and honest thinking, not toward the 
scholarly spirit, but, primarily if -not wholly, toward the acquire- 
ment of the ability to answer, in a fixed time, certain limitedly variable 
questions, more or less remotely connected with the work the appli- 
cants are supposed to have done; (2) because it encourages in pupils 
the belief that diligent “cramming,” not diligent study, is the prime 
prerequisite to entrance into college; and (3) because it introduces 
the element of gambling into educational work and—in the minds of 
students—reduces what ought to be noble endeavor and fine acquire- 
ment to a game of dice. 

The certificate system, too, has failed; otherwise, why the forma- 
tion of the New England College Entrance Board? Therefore, 
before speaking of the board, it will be well to spend a short time on 
the New England college-certificate system in order to see what it is 
that has failed. For years we have been familiar with the reading 
in the college catalogues to the effect that certificate privilege would 
be granted to schools on certain conditions more or less onerous, and 
that the privilege would be taken away if the students admitted under it 
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did not maintain a standing in scholarship satisfactory to the college, 
and the school be reduced to its former condition of vassalage under 
the examination system. It was further stated, in some catalogues, 
that the college withheld some study or studies from the certificate 
privilege, admitting pupils upon these by examination only. Upon 
a few studies the conditions for obtaining the privilege were made so 
burdensome and vexatious that few schools cared to comply with 
them. On the above it must be observed that the colleges set all the 
conditions; that they did not make any effort to inform themselves 
about the schools; that in some cases they demanded two kinds of 
preparation, fundamentally different, of the same pupil; that they so 
increased the requirement in some studies that a separate and special 
announcement concerning certificate privilege upon these studies was 
necessary; that they threw all the burden of. the pupil’s failure to 
maintain a satisfactory standing in scholarship upon the school; and 
that they condemned the school, suffering the loss of the certificate 
privilege, to a return to the system they themselves had abandoned 
as the worse of the two systems in vogue. 

A few words need next to be said on the forms of the college- 
entrance certificate. As no two are alike, the salient features of all 
may, with care, be put in one. The number of pages in one of these 
documents ranges from two to twenty, and a great deal of information 
is usually called for. First come the name and location of the school; 
its kind—male, female, or mixed; the name of the principal, sex, 
college and degree; the name of the candidate, sex; and other items 
of interest or service to the certificate committee. Second comes 


the choice of course to which the candidate is to be recommended. ° 


If classical, then I, II, part of III, a little of V, and the last third 
of VII; if scientific, you begin at VII, and go back to I; and if 
literary, you begin in the middle and work both ways. Perhaps the 
new arrangements into groups and majors, minors, and elementaries 
has been adopted, and you have the old puzzle with variations. 
But the real refinement of execution comes when you turn the leaf 
and get down to detail. For a sample take the questions about the 
preparation in French, and suppose it is a major, which, the cata- 
logue says, must have three years’ time, forty weeks in the year, 
five periods in the week, fifty minutes to the period; must cover a 
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reading of 1,500 to 2,500 duodecimo pages from such and such 
authors or books, or their like; must induce an ability to write, speak, 
and understand French readily—quality not mentioned—for which a 
certain number of exercises, all conducted in French, are necessary, 
and that even then you are not to be too sure about your candidate’s 
sustaining himself; take all these items together, and you have a 
possibility for questions quite entrancing. And the possibility is 
always fully measured up to. When the eight, ten, or twelve studies 
have been filled out after the above fashion, then comes the signature 
of all the teachers whom the applicant has had during his four years 
or more in the school, and as they are not always at hand, and you 
desire to be accommodating, you use the mails diligently for a week 
or two, if he is still living. Last of all comes your affidavit that you 
haven’t, to the best of your knowledge, told any lies, and the docu- 
ment, too, is ready for its taking off. 

One point more remains to be touched upon—the character of the 
instruction the student is to receive when he first enters college. 
A careful and wise high-school principal puts over his entering class, 
as far as possible, his best and most skilful teachers, so that the new- 
comers may be inducted into the unaccustonmed ways of work and 
study by the wisest hands possible. . Something of that kind, it seeems 
to me, is due the entering class at college, coming, as it does, from all 
sorts of school opportunities into a totally new life and different ways 
of study; and I have always felt like adding to my certification of a 
pupil’s fitness the words “with the kind of instruction he is entitled 
to receive.” I do not know what the general practice of the colleges 
is in this matter, but I do know that some college professors deny 
all obligation to give instruction; and all of us easily remember how 
the entering class is too often left to the unwisdom of the youth fresh 
from his college swaddling-bands, to the desiccated humanity of the 
enthusiastic specialist, or to the tender mercies of the stern breaker-in 
of callow youth. There seems to be a growing indisposition on the 
part of college instructors to put themselves out of their routine in 
order to be helpful to the students as individuals, and, concurrent 
with that indispositon, a growing feeling that the college exists for 
the instructors and not for the students. (On this point I read with 
great interest pp. 8 and 9g of the recent report of the president of 
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Harvard College.) All this bears heavily upon the schools, for it is 
so easy for the college to attribute the failure of the student entirely 
to lack of preparation. In thus asking for justice to the schools and 
consideration for the student just entering college, I do not wish to 
be understood as desiring less rigor in the college demands. It is 
not less rigor, but rigor accompanied by the remembrance that the 
student is an individual human being still in need of instruction, for 
which I am pleading. 

Such, in brief, is the certificate system devised and operated by 
the colleges of New England. It has failed; but the failure is not 
fundamental, as that of the entrance-examination system is, because 
the certificate system is, fundamentally, a right system. The failure 
has been one of administration or operation, and in the following 
respects: (1) It has not been an out-and-out certificate system, but 
a sort of half-way substitute for entrance by examination; (2) the 
penalty for abuse of the certificate privilege by the schools has been 
wrong in principle and weak in enforcement; (3) the form of the 
certificate has generally assumed the probability of dishonesty, or 
incapacity for competent judgment on the part of the schools; and 
(4) the schools apparently have been considered as institutions not 
having interests mutual and reciprocal with those of the colleges. 
Perhaps, if I may venture to say it, a lurking feeling in the minds of 
the schools of the presence of a strong desire on the part of the colleges 
to extend the sphere of their own influence, and an extreme reluctance 
to lessen that sphere in any way, might be assigned as another cause 
for the failure of the certificate system in New England. 

Be all these things as they may, there is no doubt of the failure of 
the system, and to remedy, or at least to discuss, that failure the 
Certificate Board, now including all the colleges of New England 
outside of Vermont, except Yale, Harvard, Williams, Trinity, and 
Colby, was organized in 1902. When the schools first heard of the 
formation of the board, they began to hope that, at last, the present 
system of entrance to college by certificate in New England was to be 
thoroughly renovated, and that much that the colleges had been 
unable to do, acting separately, they would now be able to carry out 
acting together. It was, therefore, with some not unmixed curiosity 
that they awaited the declaration of the purpose of the board, which 
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appeared in due time, and which is wholly contained in the following 
words, quoted from the first by-law: “This board is established 
for the purpose of receiving, examining, and acting upon all applica- 
tions of schools that ask for the privilege of certification.” Only 
this and nothing more! To receive, examine, and act upon all 
applications for certificate privilege! The same old, tattered system, 
but some new way of getting into it, perhaps! In much disappoint- 
ment, and with some feeling of uncertainty, the schools could only 
await the publication of the first report, which came in the opening 
months of 1904. 

A careful examination of this report, and of the principles and 
rules of the board printed in it, fails to reveal anything affecting the 
schools in the new plan, that was not, substantially, in the old, 
except the board. It will be worth while to spend a few minutes in 
verifying this statement, and I take first the principles: 

1. All applications shall be presented in writing. 

2. Certificates from an approved school, cover'ng the requirement of one 
college, are not necessarily receivable at another. 

3. Approval may be withdrawn from a school. 

4. Reports from the colleges to the board about the work of pupils from 
approved schools, and complaints about insufficient preparation, shall not inter- 
fere with reports and complaints to the schools from the individual colleges. 

7. The list of approved schools shall be revised every three years, and all 
schools cut off that have sent no pupils to any of the colleges represented. 

Under the rules I find the following, not already quoted from the 
principles: 

4. No school shall be placed on the list unless it can prepare for some one 
of the colleges represented on the board. 

5. No school will be approved unless it has shown, by the record of students 
already admitted to college, its ability to give thorough preparation for college. 

The above are all the provisions in the new system that affect 
the schools, and upon them I have a few remarks to offer. The 
fourth principle states explicitly that the information upon which 
the board will act in deciding the continuance of the certificate 
privilege to any school will come from the college entertaining the 
student at the time, and will consist of an ex parte statement of that 
student’s work for at least one-third of his first year in college. That 
a student’s ability to sustain himself or the fitness of his preparation 
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can be tested, with fairness to anyone concerned, in the first third of 
his freshman year, I very much doubt. 

Principle 7 says: “If a school is once approved, and for three 
consecutive years sends all its pupils to colleges not represented on 
the board, it shall be cut off from certificate privilege;” the board, 
not being willing to continue its protection longer than three years 
over schools in no way responsible to it. 

Rule 4 says a school shall not be approved unless it can prepare for 
some one of the colleges represented, and inserts the words “according 
to some of the recognized plans of entering.”’ Does the board mean 
plan or method? Do the colleges lay down plans of preparation by 
which the schools are to be guided, and are such plans to be found in 
the printed catalogues? At best, the meaning is ambiguous. It 
may refer, of course, to the puzzle of choosing the course from “‘groups,”’ 
etc., mentioned above. If it means that it is harmless but unneces- 
sary, for it is hard to see how a school could prepare a student for 
entrance to a college without doing it as the college required. If it 
does not mean this, and does not mean that the schools are to be 
further burdened with instructions as to their plan of preparation, 
we shall probably have to wait till the next annual report of the board 
to have the matter cleared up. 

In all this business I see thus far on the part of the colleges no 
sign of repentance, no sorrow for sins committed, no evidence of 
consciousness of offense. The schools, though almost wholly guiltless, 
are treated throughout as the only culprit. They had hoped some- 
thing would be done for their help and relief. But not a single abuse 
is corrected, not a single burden lifted. Instead, the little finger of 
the new threatens to become thicker than the loins of the old. For 
the real trouble has not been touched, and never can be by any 
such device as the formation of a board, or by any other that is 
chiefly concerned with the sins of others. The reform must begin 
where the trouble began—with the colleges—and must be a real 
reform. 

Two influences have been actively operative the past fifteen years 
to bring about the present condition in schools and colleges: first, an 
ardent desire on the part of the colleges to become universities; and, 
concurrent with that, an itch on the part of instructors—even in the 
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schools—to get away from what they called the drudgery of educa- 
tional work, and to sit in the lecturer’s seat. The effect upon the 
schools, with which I am now concerned, I shall try to describe. First 
there was a great demand for numbers, and the school, with a new 
air of importance, responded. As a result, entrance to college was 
made easier by lowering the quality of the requirement to suit the 
new demand for numbers. If that had been all, when the time for 
retracing the downward step came, it could have been done. But 
as the university showed signs of budding, the second influence began 
to operate, and more and more of the work formerly done by the col- 
lege was put back upon the school. With the process we all are 
acquainted. First one instructor demanded an advance in the 
requirement in his department, then ‘another, each one refraining 
from objection because he was awaiting his turn. The first influence 
degraded the quality of the requirement, the second greatly enlarged 
the quantity of it. Then devices began to be suggested to the schools 
as to how they might make the quality of their work better without 
decreasing the quantity. We are all familiar with the talk of pushing 
down into the grades this and that study—enriching the grades, it is 
called; of lengthening the high-school course to six years; of hasten- 
ing the young man into life by shortening his course; and all this 
without reducing the requirement, etc., ad nauseam. It is all of one 
piece, and in it all some very important things have been forgotten. 
Let me mention a few: (1) the quality of teaching the public schools 
can command without a much greater outlay of money than is now 
made; (2) the increased expenditure of public money involved in a 
longer high-school course, which affects only the few; (3) the youth 
himself. These are all fundamental, and any scheme that leaves 
out any one of them seems to me extremely foolish. I have faith to 
believe that better-paid teachers and better opportunities for good 
teaching will come in time, but very slowly. The lengthening of the 
high-school course has so many good reasons against it, and is, on 
the whole, so unnecessary, that it need not, for the present, be con- 
sidered. My belief on both these is based on my still stronger belief 
in the good sense of the people who have to furnish the taxes. The 
third forgotten element, the youth himself, improves very slowly, 
and any scheme of education that forgets this is likely to come to 
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grief. At present, considering all things, he is crowded far beyond 
his powers of digestion and assimilation, and will be a stubborn 
obstacle, for perhaps eons, to well-meant but unwise attempts toward 
too much enrichment. I confess myself frankly in sympathy with 
him. 

This seems to me to be the present situation of the high schools 
and colleges in New England. Into this situation the Entrance 
Certificate Board has come with a great opportunity before it—an 
opportunity that involves the whole relation of the high schools and 
colleges of New England, and which, if rightly and wisely taken, 
will determine, for many years, the work of these institutions in the 
general scheme of education. The hope of the schools ‘that the 
board will give its largest thought to the solution of this problem is 
based on their sense of need of the help that the colleges can and 
ought to give. This need may be suggested as follows: (1) A closer 
mutual acquaintance of the schools and colleges, involving a knowl- 
edge of the demands upon them, conditions of work, and purposes 
of each. (2) An early realization on the part of the colleges, that, 
except for a very few exceptionally favored schools, the entrance 
requirement is too great in quantity, and that the quality of the work 
cannot be materially raised if the quantity is not materially lessened. 
The college complains—and rightly—that the students come to them 
untaught to think or to work. To learn to do either takes time, of 
which the schools have scant supply, with the vast areas of matter 
to be gone over. The schools ask this in their own behalf as well as 
for the sake of the colleges, believing that less matter, with more 
rigorous demands in the quality of the work, would be infinitely 
better for all concerned. (3) Along with the freer opportunity of the 
certificate, greater rigor, on the part of the colleges, in the admin- 
istration of the penalties for poor or dishonest work, and, concurrent 
with this, a more painstaking care, if possible, with the individual 
at the beginning of his college course. 

The schools do not undervalue their obligation to the colleges, 
with whose life, in a sense, their life is bound up. They desire not 
to overrate the importance of their own position in the scheme of 
general education. They believe that any diminution of the influ- 
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ence of the college in American education would be nothing less than 
a disaster, and that anything that tends to make the relation of the 
high schools and colleges more intimate and more satisfactory is 
worthy the most serious consideration of thoughtful men. 


Isaac THOMAS. 


BURLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Vermont. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFICIENT SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


WHEN the sculptor seeks to make a statue of the perfect man, 
he is not content with a single model, but he searches out many. 
From one he chooses a graceful hand; from another, a well-rounded 
thigh; from another, a high and thoughtful forehead; from still 
another, firm-set but gentle lips. It is becoming for one who would 
word a simple sketch of the efficient teacher in like manner to search 
for excellences wherever there have been noble teachers, to choose 
the best, and to arrange in a whole what has been chosen. We are 
not so vain as to think that excellence in the teacher was born with 
our generation. The past, rich in memories, holds for us the names 
of many noble teachers. 

We are told that the schoolmasters of the colonial period of our 
history were of three classes. 

There were a few men of scholarly preparation who made teaching the work 
of their lives, and kept up the best traditions of the free-schoolmasters of Old 
England—of Mulcaster and Brinsley and Charles Hoole. Then there were 
young clergymen, and ministers of non-episcopalian denominations, recently 
from college, who taught school while waiting for a call to the pastoral office. 
Finally there was a miscellaneous lot of adventurers, indented servants, educated 
rogues, and the like, all either mentally or morally incompetent, or both, who 
taught school only to keep from starving.' 

Such is the lineage from which we are sprung. We can proudly 
say that for the most part the educated rogues and adventurers have 
disappeared. The high moral character of the teachers of America 
is cause for the most profound congratulation. The teacher may 
not belong to this religious sect or to that religious sect, or indeed 
to any religious sect; but he is almost uniformly a man of honor, of 
deep-seated convictions—a man to whose higher nature appeal can 
be made with assurance of a hearing. Nevertheless, the school- 
masters who keep up the best traditions are even now altogether too 
few, and there are still many who look upon teaching merely as a 
prelude to the ministry or medicine or matrimony. 

IE. E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools. 
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If we ask who were the men who in those early days set the honor- 
able traditions for the efficient teacher to follow, we shall find first 
and foremost Ezekiel Cheever, of whose life and fame Cotton Mather 


wrote 
Ink is too vile a Liquor; Liquid Gold 
Should fill the Pen, by which such things are told; 


William Tennent, head of the famous Log College of New Jersey, 
from which sprang Princeton University; and Nathan Hale, patriot 
and “‘ Martyr Spy,” who was among the first to enlist in the American 
army. These three men represent the best traditions of our early 
schoolmasters: Ezekiel Cheever, man of learning and exact scholar- 
ship—Cheever’s Accidence was long the first book for all New Eng- 
land boys who would know Latin; William Tennent, imbued with 
the religious spirit of the great awakening; and Nathan Hale, in whose 
noble heart patriotism stood foremost. The best traditions of teach- 
ing which our ancestors handed down to us were then learning, reli- 
gious zeal, patriotism. Learning, yearning for men’s souls, love of 
country—these are not unfitting standards by which to measure the 
efficient teacher of the present. 

First, then, the efficient teacher in a secondary school should be 
a man of broad learning. He should be respected for his learning, 
not only by his pupils, but by the community. Good text-books 
have improved teaching, but they have tended to demoralize the 
teacher. Too often the man is not to be found for the text-books 
that are piled upon his desk. Such a man is likely to infuse into his 
pupils respect for text-books rather than a love of learning. Learn- 
ing comes to be an impersonal dead thing, rather than a warm 
breathing thing of grace and dignity. Too many of our teachers 
are good at school management merely. Their reputation rests upon 
that rather than upon the fulness of their learning. The externals 
of school-teaching are emphasized at the expense of the learning 
which is its heart and core. It is better to have a sound and healthy 
body than it is to have modish and fashionable clothing. 

There are a number of conditions which tend to discourage 
broad scholarship in our secondary-school teachers. Our school 
programs are unstable. ‘The enormous increase in pupils, the mul- 
tiplicity of studies, the love of novelty, the lack of any recognized 
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type which might act as a fly-wheel, make our programs a seething 
pot. Teachers boil up one year with one group of studies, and 
must teach these. The next year they boil up with another group, 
and with these their lot is cast for another year. The most valuable 
teacher in a corps of teachers comes to be the one who can teach 
anything—the jack of all trades who is good at none. Scholarship 
is a slow product. It needs time and quiet for growth. One cannot 
pull it up every year and transplant it to new soil. And, further, 
this confusion and lack of uniformity in the programs of our schools 
discourage thorough preparation on the part of those who intend to 
become teachers. The most willing and the most competent are 
confused by the kaleidoscopic changes, in opportunities and require- 
ments. Depth of scholarship seems less valued than superficial 
variety. This is unfortunate for the schools, dishonorable for the 
teaching guild, and suicidal to progress in scholarship. If scholar- 
ship is to be nurtured anywhere, it should be nurtured among teachers. 
It is the teachers’ crown. No amount of sympathy, no amount of 
method, can compensate for its absence. Our education has too 
much a tendency to display itself in brick and mortar, in high-sound- 
ing names, in a multiplication of offices and official machinery. 
All this is very well in its place, but its place is strictly a place of 
subordination. It may as like be the tinsel of the ballet-dancer as 
the ermine of the judge. It is the heart within that is the real value, 
and not the outer clothing. How long will it be before we shall 
learn that, after all, that which is intangible is of more value than 
the tangible; that the unseen scholarship of the teacher is the gem 
for which brick and mortar, yes marble and granite, are but a coarse 
and vulgar setting ? 

This attainment of ripe scholarship is something which the teacher 
must often work out alone. Our universities with their summer 
schools are doing something to foster it. ‘The general public is giving 
it scant thought and small reward. To them a place is a place and 
a salary a salary. Executive ability seems far more valuable than 
learning or wisdom; but rest assured the time will come when this 
shall no longer be so. Our people will some time have done with the 
husks of externals and value the kernel more than the waving beard. 
But if the people be blind, yet we the teachers must not see darkly. 
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The teachers are the leaders of thought, and must not only satisfy 
the future, but make that future. We cannot be content with mere 
seemings or mere forms. In our hands has been placed the torch of 
learning. Remember the labors of the Vencrable Bede and of the 
noble Alcuin. The fact that learning is now stored in books does 
not relieve us of our duty. Though the conflagration be great, the 
close-packed leaves of books give forth but a smoky flame. The 
torch of learning must be held high by human hands, if it is to be 
seen of men. We forget this, and too often think that, because learn- 
ing is desiccated in books, learning no longer has need of champions 
and trenchant knights. We are forever thinking that what can be 
learned may wait until tomorrow and tomorrow’s morrow. The 
scholar and the teacher cannot long be kept separate, nor will they be. 

To aid the scholarship of our teacher we must foster the large 
central high school, as opposed to the small and weak local school. 
Local pride that each little community may have a high school must 
not hide the advantages of larger and better-equipped schools. 
High-school teachers must be sought for who are teachers of some- 
thing, and not just teachers of anything. More uniform and better- 
planned courses of study must be adopted. Wild experimentation 
must be bridled. Teachers must not be required to teach many 
subjects nor to change their subjects at the principal’s whim. These 
are, indeed, externals, but they are like climate and atmosphere. 
They make it possible for the tender plant of scholarship to put 
forth buds, blossom, and bear fruit. The keeping of marks, the 
ringing of program bells, even the correcting of papers, must not 
stand before the attainment of a rich and accurate scholarship. 

As Ezekiel Cheever represents the scholarship of the efficient 
teacher, William Tennent represents the yearning for souls which 
must characterize the true teacher. Learning is by no means the only 
characteristic of a good teacher. He must have a yearning for the 
souls of men; to mold them and shape them for good. This yearning 
may not necessarily be religious, but it must be missionary in its 
spirit. The true teacher is very close akin to the true missionary. 
Each is seeking the good of the souls of men. One goes into a for- 
eign country and labors to convert adults; the other leaves the com- 
panionship of those of his own years and passes his life with children 
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and youth, seeking not to reform and remold, but to form and mold. 
Both alike must be devoured with an eternal yearning for souls. 
This missionary spirit, almost uncontrolled at times, has made the 
Jesuits a mighty power—and also many another religious body 
vowed to teaching. ‘The true teacher will sacrifice self for his pupils. 
Indeed, the whole nature of education through and through is self- 
sacrifice and charity. It is what the present generation will do, not 
for itself, but for the next generation. And he who represents this 
gigantic deed of self-sacrifice and devotion must himself be on fire 
with this same self-sacrifice and devotion. When teaching comes to 
be merely a means of getting a living, the trade by which one earns 
his daily bread, then come weary hours, then come stupid classes, 
then come weariness and ennui. That which might buoy up the 
soul, yes! lift it above the waters into the high air of heaven—this 
becomes a weight and a burden, crushing and deadening, a tedious 
nightmare of repetition and dreariness held upon us by necessity. 
Let not a man think that because he loves learning he is called to 
teach. Let him also ask himself, “Do I love the souls of men and 
the souls of little children?” ‘There was no error in those early 
colonial days when the preacher and the teacher stood side by side 
as men near of kin. 

The roots of this spirit are found in the conception of education 
as a transforming and molding. To educate is not simply to load 
with learning—the individual’s self still remaining the same. To 
educate is to create; it is more than to convert. And it is not a creation 
which comes into birth at the fiat of might, but it is the product of 
the patient, fostering care of love and sympathy; of the brooding 
of the soul of the teacher over the soul of the pupil. 

Nathan Hale, the New London teacher and the “ Martyr Spy,” 
was a teacher and a patriot. Every teacher who is an efficient 
teacher must be a patriot; but patriotism may not sleep from war 
to war. The patriotism of the teacher is the patriotism of peace 
rather than of war.. The true patriot is the man who recognizes 
the needs of his people, whatever those needs may be, and makes 
haste to serve them. Hence the teacher must not be a man apart 
from men, beetling-browed and stern; but he must feel the pulsing 
life of other men and of the community which he serves. Once 
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education was an affair of the church; then it came to be the work 
of the state. Now more and more it is coming to be the deed of 
society rather than the deed of the state, and society merely uses the 
state to execute its will. The true teacher of today must be a student 
of social science, as the true teacher of the earlier days was a student 
of theology. He must study the needs and demands of the social 
whole. Wherever the schools have been exponents of the church, 
the church has declared what shall be taught and how it shall be 
taught. Once in these colonies it was declared that no man might 
teach except as he had a license from the bishop of London. Where- 
ever the state has ruled the schools it has declared by edict what shall 
be taught. Republican France, with its motto of “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” has deemed it fitting to play the tyrant here and 
forbidden the teaching brothers to hold their schools within the 
French domain. It has made the schools its tool, its means of self- 
perpetuation. We are more fortunate. Our schools are not domi- 
nated by the church nor tyrannized by the state. Never has there 
existed an institution where one might better serve, not a creed, not 
a king, but the good of the social whole, the good of all mankind; 
but at the same time as we have liberty and opportunity we have 
responsibility. The teacher must study the complex relations 
which make up our social and industrial life. He must in thought 
unravel thread from thread. He must see how to complete the unfin- 
ished pattern, and in his school with his scholars he must begin to 
weave them into what shall be a more beautiful pattern than the 
past has promised. This is patriotism in its noblest sense. The 
secondary-school teacher must be the uncompromising foe of selfish 
greed, whether it be the petty sin of the individual, or whether as a 
vast impersonal corporation it grinds the poor in the dust; and he 
must be the friend and defender of charity and brotherly love. He 
must be the foe of careless and wasteful living, and he must be the 
friend of industry and high ideals. He must be the foe of a schooling 
which is not a true preparation for living, and he must be the friend 
and champion of a wise preparation for living. 

The teacher stands face to face with the most ambitious problem 
the human race has ever set about to solve in a practical way—the 
uplifting and advancement of the race itself. The secondary-school 
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teacher has the important place in this great undertaking—to him 
it belongs to select the future leaders and inspire them to leadership. 
In this work there is but one guide—the experience of the past. The 
teacher must make this experience his own. He must master the 
history of education, and the history of the onward progress of 
civilization itself. Else he is a blind leader of the blind. He must 
know the actual part which education has performed in race-advance- 
ment, that he may apply the great power of education wisely and 
rationally. It is true that the way which education has pursued in 
its onward march is strewn with stupid blunders and lost causes. 
These mistakes have been repeated again and again. It is one of 
the saddest facts of the history of education that even great teachers 
have been so completely ignorant of the past, and so unable to profit 
by the teachings of the past. In the future this must not be. In 
the past there have been teachers who have even been proud of their 
ignorance of these matters, who have affected to despise that of which 
they knew nothing—the usual resource of the pedant; and pedantry 
is the teacher’s besetting sin. It is true that histories of education 
until very recent times have been mere text-books of biography, 
scarcely touching the great problems with which they have professed 
to deal. But why has this been so? Simply because the teachers 
themselves have failed to realize the far-reaching character of their 
work and the magnitude of their difficulties. The teacher least of 
all has a right to believe that wisdom was born with him or with his 
generation. Surely this will not be the belief of the efficient teacher. 

The recent study of the meaning and promise of adolescence has 
opened another vast field of which the secondary teacher of the past 
has been in self-satisfied ignorance. The hopeful sign is that we are 
just knowing enough to know how totally ignorant we are. We are 
dealing with vast forces for human uplifting or degradation—forces 
which have their roots deep in the prehistoric history of the race. 
They are the very texture of human nature itself. They are like 
threads for long undershot which at last appear above the surface 
and begin to trace a pattern, as if guided by an unseen hand. How 
we have been snarling these threads and cutting them, and how 
often we have been unable even to see them at all, or denied them 
when we did see them! As well may a physician be an efficient 
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physician and be ignorant of physiology, as a secondary-school 
teacher be an efficient teacher and be ignorant of the problems of 
adolescence. This study of adolescence has upset, and will still 
more upset, the traditional psychology of the schools. We as teachers 
stand each day in the presence of the most wonderful of the wonderful 
things of the world. To us, indeed, 

The world is so full of a number of things 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

Shall the secondary-school teacher, then, be a student of psychology ? 
yes! and no! He shall know what other men have thought about 
the mind, its growth and development. He shall study the minds 
of his pupils. He shall know and wonder at the marvels of their 
unfolding; but he shall know them, not for the sake of the knowledge 
but for the sake of the boy and for the sake of the girl. He shall 
study his pupils, not as things, as objects of scientific knowledge, 
but as beings like himself, as sons and daughters. He shall know 
his pupils rather sympathetically and instinctively than simply 
intellectually. He shall know their joys, because their joys are his 
joys; he shall know their sorrows, because their sorrows are his sorrows. 
He shall know their successes, because their successes are his suc- 
cesses. The efficient teacher takes his pupils to his heart, because 
they are a part of himself. This is why the greatest teachers have 
often lacked method, but they have never lacked heart. They have 
been men—men of sympathetic power, of magnetic influence—but 
never mere cold, intellectual methodizers. 

And yet method and professional skill have an important part 
in the efficient secondary-school teacher. He is not a mere hearer 
of lessons, nor yet a mere entertainer. He arouses the interest of 
his pupils and inspires their earnest effort. He is an inspirer and 
not a taskmaster. He is not ashamed to have a method and to employ 
it, but he is a master of method, and method is not a master of him. 
The true teacher is an artist. His work delights him. This does 
not mean that he has not been a student of technique; but rather 
that he has spent weary hours in its mastery. This does not mean 
that he is ignorant of the history of his art; but rather that this history 
has fascinated and enchained him. The artist seeks in every field 
the means of improving his art, but he uses these with the hand of 
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the master and not with the hand of the slave. Some men are brave 
because they are too ignorant to know fear. Some men think them- 
selves wise because they never have studied the mysteries of the 
world. Ostrich-like they hide their heads in the sand. Some 
teachers think themselves above method because they have never 
studied method. The only way to be a master of method is to know 
it and rise upon it, as upon stepping-stones, to the master’s seat. 
To be a student of method means that the teacher has reached the 
stage of self-consciousness. There are three stages by which the 
race of men grows. Lowest of all is the instinctive. Like blind 
men, they grope upward in the dark, not even knowing that it is 
upward. Then there is the imitative stage, where the good attracts 
by its goodness, and we imitate because it is good; but the ways 
and means are unknown to us. And last comes the self-conscious 
stage, where we construct our own ideals and through self-criticism 
strive to attain them. So there are three grades of growth in the 
development of the teacher: First there is the instinctive teacher, 
who teaches well because he was born with happy instincts; for the 
most part he does not know the why, and he surely does not know 
the how. Then there is the imitative teacher, who is fortunate if he 
has had good models and unchanged conditions. And last there is 
the teacher who consciously sets himself ideals and consciously seeks 
the means of realizing them, who is thoughtful when he succeeds 
and who learns by failure; whose difficulties are problems to be 
solved; whose problems are challenges to victory. The efficient 
teacher is wise, hopeful, courageous. -He inquires often what are 
the characteristics of an efficient teacher, and seeks to realize them. 
The method of the secondary-school teacher must be a more skilful 
method than that of the grammar-school teacher. It must be more 
hidden, more self-effacing; hence it is more difficult to acquire, and 
needs more painstaking labor and penetrating comprehension. 

There have been mentioned four important characteristics of an 
efficient teacher: first, he is a man of learning; second, he is imbued 
with a yearning for the souls of men, a passion to mold and make 
men; third he is in sympathetic touch with the world of men about 
him; he is a lover of mankind; fourth, he is a trained artist who does 
his work with the skilful and intelligent hand of the true artist. The 
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outlook for secondary education never was brighter than it is today. 
Schools are multiplied, and are still multiplying. Their halls are 
thronged with an ever-increasing crowd of pupils. An interested 
public gives a ready support and a lively faith; but, after all, this is 
useless unless the teacher himself is efficient. Our greatest hope and 
confidence rest upon the fact that secondary-school teachers are 
themselves active, progressive, and enthusiastic. Secondary educa- 
tion could ask no better augury of the future. 
WALTER BALLou JAcoss. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I. 
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ENGLISH AS AN ART STUDY.’ 


Last December I sent a circular note to over one hundred principals 
of high schools, reaching nearly every state in the Union. I asked 
for information on the following points: 

1. The preparation of the pupils coming from the grammar schools in (a) 
English language and grammar, (6) English literature, (c) English composition. 

2. What is attempted in the same three lines during the first year in the 
high school ? 

To this letter I received about seventy-five replies, which I studied 
with great interest. I have not the time to give you a tabulation of 
these replies, nor any scientific deductions, but only a few inferences 
dealing with the present state of the teaching of English, and an idea 
or two as to what the best course in English should be. 

Many of the principals addressed seemed disinclined to make any 
definite statements about the preparation which their pupils received 
in the grammar schools, and either sent me the course of study 
or referred me to the city superintendent. Others, however, were 
quite outspoken, and from their remarks I have learned much. 
With rare exceptions, the western principals found their pupils well 
prepared in technical grammar, while in the East it was just the 
opposite, and in the middle states sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. Whether this is because the eastern men are more exacting 
in the matter of grammar requirements, or because the western 
grammar-school teachers are more conservative, and therefore more 
thorough in teaching technical grammar, I cannot decide. Much 
fault was found in some quarters with the extensive teaching of litera- 
ture in the grammar grades, and in others with the fact that pupils 
while apparently knowing technical grammar very well, could not 
apply it. In all the high schools addressed the course in English was 
based upon the “college requirements,” with the training in composi- 
tion and rhetoric very similar. However, from almost every quarter 
came a strong note of dissatisfaction with the present status of the 
teaching of English—only Chicago giving an indication of perfect 

tRead at the meeting of the National Educational Association at St. Louis, July, 
1904. 
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satisfaction with the preparation of the pupils and the working of 


the course of study. 

I give a few extracts from some of the letters which seem to me to 
be quite significant: 

“The pupils’ knowledge of formal analysis is fairly good, but they know very 
little of English grammar as an aid to sentence-making.” (Colorado.) 

“The graded schools here as elsewhere send their pupils to us with more or 
less knowledge of English grammar—accurate to a greater or less degree. For 
all practical purposes they know nothing of the subject. Thank you for not 
inquiring after our results.” (Vermont.) 

“The pupils coming to us from the grammar grades are fairly well acquainted 
with the different parts of speech, and are able to give readily the relationship 
of the different parts of the sentence. There is a much less number of small 
errors in sentence structure than formerly; but, sad to say, these grammatically 
correct sentences are accompanied by a certain palsy of the imagination. The 
boys do not see, feel, and think enough. I see no reason why accuracy in writing 
should be accompanied by such a serious fault as the one noted.” (Kentucky.) 

“The pupils who come to us show little knowledge of English grammar. 
That is to say, they do not, many of them, have the ‘sentence sense,’ the ability 
to see where one sentence leaves off and another begins, or the relationship of 
part to part within the sentence. In our high school we are returning to the 
old-time reader and to a simple text-book in composition. We are trying to 
teach reading, spelling, and simple composition. That’s all.”” (Connecticut.) 

“The greatest drawback is the pupils’ poor command of words. They seem 
to have in their heads only an echo of the sound, and the faintest possible idea of 
the meaning, of words that are no! in almost constant use; for instance: ‘Blood 
consists 0 two kinds of corkscrews—red corkscrews and white corkscrews.” 
(Ohio.) 

“The wors. difficulty is to correlate the work between the grades and first- 
year high school. Here is a sort of gap which we find difficult to work over or 
bridge. It seems that the high-school teacher hardly knows what to expect of 
the grade teacher, and vice versa. It seems to me that English and English 
composition are both hard to teach. Is it that English teachers do not know 
what to aim at? There is no sort of definiteness about it that Ican see.’ (Illinois.) 

Perhaps in this last reply lies the whole difficulty that is troubling 
us English teachers. We do not as a body know what to aim at. 
With the Harvard idea on the one hand, and the Yale idea on the 
other, and our old faith in grammatical analysis and parsing, we are, 
to say the least, distracted. And the worst of it is that most of us do 
not know what English really is. 

How many of us can write a page of English, that has elegance 
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and feeling, without thinking of the process? How many can do 
it at all? How many read the poor English of Winston Churchill 
and his ilk with interest and approval? How many can read aloud 
to their classes a pathetic scene from one of the “classics” —not as 
an elocutionist, but in such a way as to move the pupils to tears? 
How many have even tried to do this? 

And yet the primary aim of all pure literature, as of all other arts, 
is to awaken in us feelings we have never before experienced, to give 
us what Lessing calls a “noble pleasure,” to open unto us worlds 
that are not ours. This we have most of us forgotten, because we 
are teachers—trained in pedagogical science. We have tried to 
teach our noble language and literature as a science, whose principles 
can be memorized and then applied, and by which we may show our 
learning—making brilliant recitations before our admiring pupils. 
But often the more learning exhibited, the worse the results. Female 
teachers of English have suffered from the deadly blight of the Brown- 
ing Club, and male teachers from the intellectual miasma arising 
from theses for the doctor’s degree. Listen to some “interpretation” 
of a classic to a class whose average age is “sweet sixteen;” or read, 
in the edition of some “college requirement,” the notes, written to 
show the editor’s learning. And then we wonder why so many of 
our pupils come to hate the classics, and choose their daily reading 
from the bargain counters of the department stores or from the cheap 
fiction of the public libraries. 

But English, both composition and literature, is an art study, 
and must be taught as an art, not asa science. Of course, there is a 
scientific side to language—grammar, and a scientific side to literature 
—trhetoric: like acoustics in music and the theory of color in painting. 
But the art work came first; and the scientific side was developed 
later by those who could not themselves produce the work of art. It 
has its value to those who would become specialists; but it is not neces- 
sary to the appreciation of art works, and in a very small degree to 
the creation of them. In fact, too much emphasis upon this side takes 
all the heart out of appreciation, and turns the play of creative energy 
into a dry, pedantic exercise. Technical grammar is best mastered 
in the study of some foreign language—especially Latin and Greek— 
and rhetoric belongs, except the most elementary notions, to the 
college curriculum, or to the last year of the secondary school. 
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Half of the time of the English course should be devoted to compo- 
sition—composition written and corrected in class by the pupils— 
the whole being overseen and directed by the teacher, and the gram- 
mar and rhetoric being taught incidentally, as required by the young 
writer. As I said, English composition is an art, and it must be 
taught as the art of painting is taught in the studios. Do we find 
pupils in the fine arts learning rules and exceptions ? On the contrary, 
the teacher sets them to work doing something—a reproduction or an 
original study—and, when they go wrong, shows them how to make 
it right. He tries to have them first see and feel; then express what 
they feel and see. 

Likewise, the teacher of composition should not only be able to 
write well, but should love to write. One cannot teach drawing 
who cannot draw, and one cannot teach it well unless one loves to 
draw—is, in fact, an artist. There are some pupils who have so 
much of the divine afflatus that they will write and write well in spite 
of all the teacher can do to prevent them by keeping them in the 
strait-jacket of grammatical and rhetorical perfection; but it is a 
truism to say that unless the teacher really loves the work in hand 
he cannot arouse the interest and enthusiasm of his pupils. And 
the interest and enthusiasm of the writer make most of the difference 
between good and bad writing. 

The composition teacher should be an instructor in good writing, 
not a critic of poor writing. He should arouse in his pupils feelings 
they have never felt before, make them see what they have never 
seen before, and then set them to writing. I have seen real teachers 
do this in high schools, and the results are wonderful; not only full 
of imagination and feeling, but in genuine good English—not school- 
master’s English. The sentences were simple, but good in structure; 
for every pupil is born with the sentence structure in him, and it will 
develop as his thought develops. Children write just as they feel 
and think—no better, no worse. The disheartening results come 
when they try to write as others feel and think, or as they have been 
taught to believe that they ought to feel and think. On the other 

hand, I have seen in pupils’ themes produced under this “art method” 
actual elegance in English—to be sure, childish elegance. But 
would you have it otherwise ? 
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I know many people who speak and write the best English, and 
have never looked inside an English grammar, but all their lives they 
had heard and read nothing but the very best. I have had pupils 
who could analyze and diagram the most complex sentences perfectly, 
but could not talk two minutes without glaring mistakes in grammar; 
for at home and on the street they had heard nothing but very poor 
English. 

But how may these poor children. of ungrammatical parents and 
un-English surroundings be made to write and speak correctly ? 
By the frequent proper reading of our literature. I mean artistic, 
not hasty, superficial, or heartless reading. Not only should every 
teacher of English be required to show the ability to write clear and 
forcible, if not elegant, English, but he should also be required to 
read orally, not only intelligently and intelligibly, but with feeling. 
Our pupils read with more feeling in the fourth grade than in the 
high school. But every pupil who has feelings has in him the ability 
to read well, if only he be encouraged by a teacher who knows how. 
It is of little consequence if the pupil can give in examination on 
Longfellow’s Evangeline the date of the deportation of the Acadians 
or the correct pronunciation of /oup-garou; but of vital moment if 
his eyes grow moist at the death of Gabriel. 

Half the time of the English course should be given to oral reading 
in which the teacher should be the leader, the inspirer of a love for 
the art works of our noble language. There should be no second- 
hand criticism of our great masters. The mind of adolescence revolts 
from criticism. It wants to feel; and it should be helped to feel 

deeply and truly. It is not the imparted knowledge of Carlyle’s 
rank in literature that we need, but the stirring effect of Carlyle’s 
noble heroics upon the youthful soul. 


It is worse than useless to learn “‘lists of words,” with their defi- 
nitions, derivations, and diacritical marks attached; for words learned 
out of connection are unfertile. But fertile, pregnant language 
comes from hearing new words frequently spoken or read in connec- 
tion with the ideas they express. In this way the most delicate 
shades of meaning grow evident. There is also no need of asking 
the meaning of words, if the pupil reads intelligently—for by this 


he has shown that he understands the subject. And for strange 
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and new words, a definition, given by the teacher and pointed by 
the connection, will be far more fruitful than the dry results of any 
dictionary investigation. 

Above all, the reading hour should be a time of unmixed pleasure— 
a “playhouse,” so to speak. We teachers have been so anxious to 
get profit from literature that we have forgotten that without pleasure 
there is no profit in any form of art, and that with true pleasure there 
is all profit. Ifa pupil feels that he is not obliged to /earn anything 
when he reads his classics, but is going to enjoy himself thoroughly, 
then he will carry away much that is valuable and lasting, and, what 
is of much more consequence, will probably love his author. 

It may be said by the way that the list of the “college classics” 
should be greatly extended and a wide choice allowed, so that the 
teacher may have fresh pastures. There is nothing so deadening 
to artistic enthusiasm as going over and over the same work. Even 
the greatest masterpieces pall on too frequent repetition. 

In conclusion I would say that we must never forget that the 
English course is an art course, and that the teachers should be 
trained from this point of view. The teachers’ examination in Eng- 
lish should consist of an original essay, and of readings from the best 
authors. And we shall have no difficulty whatever in obtaining the 
proper sort of teachers from among our bright American men and 
brighter American women, if we only let them feel that what is 
expected from them is art work and not pedantic grind. 

WILLIAM SCHUYLER. 


MCKINLEy HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MATURINUS CORDERIUS: THE SCHOOLMASTER OF 
CALVIN. III. 


In connection with religious training, attendance at religious wor- 
ship is insisted upon, and pupils are required to be conversant with 
the subject-matter of sermons heard. The following dialogue’ shows 
the importance attached to attendance on worship: 


MASTER AND PUPIL. 

M.: ‘‘Wast thou present today at the sermon?” P.: “I was present.” 
M.: ‘Who are witnesses?” P.: “ Many of my schoolfellows which saw me can 
witness.” M.: “But some shall be produced.” P.: “I will produce them 
when you shall command.” M.: ‘Who preached?” P.: “D.N.” M.: “At 
what o’clock began he?” P.: ‘At seven of the clock.”” M: ‘From whence 
took he his text?” P.: “Out of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans.” M. 
“Out of what chapter?” P.: ‘Out of the eighth chapter.” M.: ‘Thou hast 
answered well hitherto, now let us see what followeth. Hast thou committed 
anything to memory?” P.: “Nothing which I can rehearse.” M.: “What, 
nothing? Think with thyself a little, and see that thou be not troubled, but be 
of good audacity.” P.: “Surely, Master, I can remember nothing.” M.: 
‘“Not a word indeed?” P.: “Nothing at ali.” M.: “Oh! thou lewd knave! 
What good hast thou done then?” P.: “I know not, unless that peradventure I 
have abstained from evils in the meantime.” M.: “Indeed that is something, 
if so be that it could have been, that thou couldst have abstained from evil alto- 
gether.” P.: “I abstained as much as I could.” M.: ‘Grant that it is so, yet 
thou hast not satisfied God, sith it is written: ‘Eschew evil and do good.’ But tell 
me (I pray thee), for what cause wentest thou thither especially?” P.: “That I 
might learn something.” M.: ‘Why didst thou it not?” P.: “I could not.” 
M.: “Oh knave! couldst thou not? Yea, thou wouldst not or certainly thou 
caredst not.” P.: “I am compelled to confess it.” M: “‘What compelleth 
thee?” P.: “My conscience, which doth accuse me before God.” M.: ‘Thou 
sayest well. I would to God thou spakest it from thy heart.” P.: ‘In truth 
I speak from my heart.” M.: “It may be, but, go to; what cause was there why 
thou committedst nothing to memory?” P.: ‘‘My negligence, for I did not hear 
diligently.” M.: “What didst thouthen?” P.: “Islepteverand anon.” M.: 
‘Thou art wont so; but what didst thou in the rest of the time?” P.: “I thought 
of a thousand follies, as boys are wont.”” M.: ‘Art thou so very a child that thou 
oughtest not to be attentive, to hear the word of God?” P.: “If I could be 
attentive, I could profit somewhat.” M.: “What hast thou then deserved ?” 


t Book III, 2; so also Book II, 38. 
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P.: “I have deserved stripes.” M.: ‘Indeed, thou hast deserved them and 
that most largely.” P.: “I confess it ingenuously.” M.: “I think, even only 
in word.”* P.: ‘Yea, certainly from my heart.” M.: “Peradventure so, but 
in the meantime prepare thyself to be breeched.” P.: ‘Oh! master, pardon me, 
I pray you. I confess I have offended; but of no ill mind.” M.: “But this so 
retchless? negligence doth come next unto an ill mind.” P.: ‘Indeed, I do not 
deny it, but I beseech you to pardon me, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” M.: ‘What 
wilt thou do then if I shall pardon thee?” P.: “TI will do my duty hereafter, as 
I hope.” M.: ‘Thou shouldst have added, By the help of God, but thou carest 
for that but a little.” P.: ‘Yea, Master, God willing, I will perform my duty 
hereafter.” M.: ‘‘Go to, I pardon thy fault for thy tears: and I pardon thee on 
that condition, that thou remember thy promise.” P.: “O most courteous 
Master, I thank you.” M.: “Thou shalt be in special favour with me, if thou 
wilt keep thy promises.” P.: ‘God, the best and the greatest, grant that I may.” 
M.: “TI beseech him to grant it.” 

After such a dialogue we are prepared to find the protest of a 
monitor when he observes a boy talking during divine worship. A 
monitor, Nicholas, addresses a boy, Baptist :3 

“Thy brother always in the sermon either doth prattle, or play the fool, or 
doth provoke some one: whereupon it cometh to pass, that he is to be noted¢ oft- 
times, and then that he be beaten.” B.: ‘‘What wilt thou that I do?” M.: 
“Why dost thou not admonish him oft?” B.: “TI never leave off to admonish 
Nim. 5 sss I will never cease untill, God willing, he shall reform himself in some 
ae But my Nicholas, I pray thee that thou let me know it as oft as thou 
shalt note him.” M.: ‘There would never be an end, his name is so oft in my 
bills.” B.: ‘‘At least certify me once, as soon as he hath committed a fault, for 
which he is to be noted; then I will tell my father, whose words he fears more than 
stripes.” M.: “That is no little argument of a good towardliness.” 

But it is not only when the boys go to public worship that they 
are to be observant of religious duties. They must pray. A monitor 
called Alexander upbraids’ a boy, Messuerus, for wasting peas. 
He is led to acknowledge that he did it through foolishness and has 
deserved stripes. But since he has confessed that he merits beating, 
he is let off. But the monitor suggests that they should both entreat 
God to deliver them from evil. 

M.: “We pray every day in the school four or five times openly.”° A.: 
“‘What then?” M.: “Moreover, we pray privately as oft as we take meat, as 
oft as we go to bed, as oft as we rise from bed. Are not these sufficient ?” 

t Brinsley’s note in the margin: “Thou confessest from the teeth outward.” 

2 Careless. 3 Book IV, 4. . 4J.¢., reported. 5 Book IV, 21. 


6 J, e., in class, or in the school gathered together. 
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A.: “Besides these, our master doth admonish us oft, that every one go now 
and then by himself some whither, into a secret place, to the end to pray: dost 
thou not remember it?’ M.: “I remember it well; but (as thou knowest) it 
seemeth to be a difficult thing that children should accustom themselves to secret 
prayers.” A.: ‘And yet it shall be very good to accustom them by little and 
little.” M.: “That our God will stir us up and accustom us thereunto in prog- 
ress of time!”” A.: “It is to be hoped that it will be so, if so that we profit well 
both in the reading and also in the hearing of his word.” 

Another important exercise in religion for the boys is the learning 
of Scripture sentences, and the production of texts to show why they 
held certain opinions and practiced certain actions. There is a 
statement of this in a dialogue’ between Trapezita and Raimundus, 

T.: “What is the divine law?” R.: “The same as the word of God.” 
T.: “It is then a sin whatsoever is contrary to the word of God?” R.: “With- 
out all doubt, it is a sin.” T.: “‘Canst thou prove these things out of God’s 
word?” R.: “Why can I not? I can do nothing more easily.” T. “I pray 
thee bring me some sentences.” R.: “Dost thou not believe that which is con- 
fessed of all?’”’ T.: ‘Yea, truly I believe it undoubtedly.” R.: “What need is 
there then of any testimonials?” T.: ‘‘That I may answer certainly to them 
that gainsay it.” R.: “Thou understandest aright: but because thou canst 
not commit them to memory forthwith, except whilst I set them down in a little 
paper, in which also may be a noting of the places, that thou mayest likewise point 
them with the finger to whom thou wilt.” 

One of the dialogues? is between a master and three boys. The 
master practices each of the boys in capping sentences from the New 
, Testament, while out for a walk. They take a psalm-book also, 
so that they may sing somewhere in the shadow, so that their walk 
may be the more pleasant. 

In the most ordinary conversation the claims of religion should 
not be disregarded. Hence such expressions as “God willing,” and 
“if it be that the Lord permit,” are common in the Colloquia. “I 
will return home,”’ says one boy, “that I may go from thence to the 
school, if so be that the Lord shall permit.’”’ The boy to whom he 
speaks asks: “Why dost thou add: ‘If the Lord shall permit’ ?” 
The answer is: ‘‘ Because in truth we could not go so much as from 
home, except by the permission of God. .... Why didst thou ask 
what thou hast so often heard from our master?” ‘The other replies: 
“Because that which is well said can never be said too often, especially 
when the speech is concerning divine matters.” 

t Book IV, 31. 2 Book IV, 38. 
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Il. MORAL TRAINING. 

THE idea of God as the King and Ruler in every event of life, 
great and small, makes the divine will the source of moral sanction. 
The lawyer-like mind of Calvin had permeated his followers with 
the conception that obedience must be exacted to the will of God, 
and had interpreted the acceptance of the Scriptures as the Word 
of God to consist in grounding moral action on the carrying into 
effect of rules, laws, and suggestions found in teachings of Scripture, 
and even in Scripture texts. In short, the will of God was declared 
in God’s Word. Morality, therefore, consisted in obedience to that 
Word and was based upon command. “Is it lawful to requite evil 
with evil? No. Why? Because Christ hath forbidden it." Christ 
commandeth evil to be recompensed with good.”? The reason for 
praying is candidly stated by one boy to be “lest we be noted, and be 
thus punished by being sent supperless to bed.” The wrongness of 
“idle words” is “‘ because Christ hath commanded us to abstain from 
them.” When the master has forbidden one boy to write another 
boy’s exercise for him, it is argued that it will not be found out. But 
in answer to this comes the statement: “We are forbidden to deceive 
or to lie by the Word of God.’’* A boy too prone to lie in bed in the 
morning is met by the citation: ‘‘ Dost thou not remember the divine 
precept of Peter the Apostle: ‘Be ye sober, and watch’ ?” 

The standard of the Scriptures as the Word of God, and the 
necessity of reference to them as the standard of action, led to such 
positions as the following. A boy has bought some veal cheap.‘ 
He asks his friend to divine (7. e., guess) how much he gave for it. 
The boy answers: “I am not a diviner..... Divining [#. ¢., in 
the sense of sorcery] is forbidden in the Holy Scriptures. Therefore 
divine by conjecture.’”’ There the boy indulges in hairsplitting 
fallacies, like his contemporary adults who dealt in textual dis- 
plays. In the same dialogue, when the boy hears how little had been 
given for the veal, he says: “Truly fortune favoured thee well.” 
But he is soon reminded that “‘fortune” is an idea of the heathens 
and the wicked. ‘Fortune is nothing; it is God alone who doth 
favour us; he only is our helper and protector.” 

This insistence on the law of obedience as the first and only 

t Book IV, 31. 2 I, 30. 3 II, 43. 4 II, 58. SIV, 11. 
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virtue of childhood is naturally the basis of a theocratic school. Virtue 
can be taught, and must be taught, and must, moreover, be learned. 
If virtuous instruction be not willingly received, it must be enforced. 
“Correction,” or punishment, is as necessary for a child as meat.’ 
It is to be borne patiently, especially if it is just.2 But what if the 
correction be unjust? That also is to be suffered also—for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, who suffered a most unjust death, and that most bitter, 
for our sins. 

Morality thus bears the impress upon it of law-keeping. All 
that was necessary was to make school laws for personal conduct 
clearly known, and then to punish for disobedience. Moral injunc- 
tions have little worth when they have to be based upon external 
authority and enforced by the strong arm of the ruler, be he teacher 
or parent. The well-known Dr. Keate, of Eton, is said to have 
commented on the sixth beatitude thus: ‘‘‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart.’ Mind that; it’s your duty to be pure in heart. If you’re 
not pure in heart, I’ll flog you.” Most people will think this is a 
caricature, but there is something of such a spirit to be discerned 
in the theocratic school of Corderius. The moral atmosphere is 
pervaded by the sense of the culpability of disobedience to the num- 
berless injunctions of the Word of God, and the responsibility for 
such disobedience to God’s viceregents, the schoolmaster and monitors. 

The punishment of failure to comply with “honest precepts,” 
founded on Scripture or other external authority, inevitably led to 
the most woeful consequences. ‘‘Such is the stubbornness,” we are 
told, “of certain that they had rather be beaten very often for dis- 
obeying most honest precepts, than to be praised and also to be loved 
for obeying. .... We strive to that which is forbidden.”3 

Punishment for disobedience to law, where law is referred for 
its basis to an external authority, and where the rule of action is 
not the outcome of a rationalized conscience, inevitably leads to the 
abyss of deception and lies. Here is a case.4 A boy, Odetus, was 
away at roll-call. He asks his friend Sarior: 

“Did no man excuse me when the bill [7. e., roll] was called?” S.: “No 


man that I know.” O.: “If thou love me so greatly (as thou sayst) why hast 
thou not thyself excused me?” S.: “What cause should I have alleged?” O.- 


59. 2 [bid. 3 IV, 13. 4 IV, 33. 
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‘Thou shouldst have devised something.” S.: ‘I should then have lied.” O.: 
‘“‘What then?” S.: “But it is forbidden to lie, by the Word of God.” O.: “I 
confess it, but it is [7. e., would have been] a light lie.” S.: “‘Nothing is to be 
judged light, whereby God is offended.” .: “I cannot deny that; but he doth 
easily remit unto us these light faults for Jesus Christ who is our intercessor and 
advocate. For who doth not offend daily very often? In truth, none.” 


With such ideas at the basis of school morality, it is not so sur- 
prising as it otherwise would have been to find how much suspicion 
is entertained with regard to boys, and to others than boys, as to 
whether they are telling the truth, in these Colloquia. A boy asks 
permission to go to “our” farmhouse. The master: ‘‘What if thou 
deceive me?” “TI will bring a testimony [7. ¢., a note].”_ In another 
case the master admits that the boy’s father does well in sending 
testimony with regard to the boy, but he adds: “There are many 
who feed me with lies.” ‘Peter is piling up wood." His father told 
me so when I met him.” In answer to these statements comes the 
unexpected remark: ‘“‘See that thou lie not, for I will ask of him.” 
“Thou shalt find it so as I say.” Two boys are to be allowed to 
go forth without the city. The master says: “I would never permit 
you but that your perpetual fidelity hath been thoroughly known 
unto me and your true love of learning, especially sith that lewd 
youths have deceived me often in this kind.” 

But perhaps what strikes one most is that the master sometimes 
asks for witnesses that the boy is speaking the truth. There seems 
to be an onus probandi, if the boy asserts he is speaking truly. For 
example:? A boy says his father bade his brother and himself to go 
home on the following day. He states, on being asked where he saw 
his father, that it was at the market. 

The master: “Dost thou not lie?” Boy: “I do not lie.” Master: “How 
wilt thou prove this?” Boy: “There are of my school-fellows who were present.” 
Master: “‘Who, I pray thee?” Boy: “Blaise and Audax are here.” They 
declare: ‘‘We saw his father and we heard the very words.” Master: ‘‘If it be so, 
I give thee leave to go home, with thy brother.” 


The consent is wrung from the master, but the latter makes no 
retraction of the suggestion that the boy had been lying. In another 
instance? a boy states that his tutor told him to go to him. 


tT, 54. 2 TII, 109. 3 III, 24. 
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Master: ‘‘Where sawest thou him?” Boy: “In the Court over against the 
church.” Master: “But see thou do not lie.” Boy: “Far be it from me to lie; 
if thou wilt I will bring witnesses of my school-fellows, which were present with 
me.” Master: “Who are they?” Boy: “Daniel and Al. Corderius: wilt thou 
that I go to callthem?” Master: “Tarry, I will talk with them.” 


This is very different from Thomas Arnold who evoked the spirit, 
“Tt is a shame to tell Arnold a lie, for he always believes it.”’ 


III. RELATIONS OF BOYS TO THEIR PARENTS. 


The glances obtained of the relations of boys with parents are 
pleasing. They largely connect themselves with the provision of 
money. A boy" lends another twopence, and naturally asks when 
he will be repaid. The answer is: “Upon Saturday (as I hope), 
when my father shall come to the market.”’ In another dialogue? 
a boy, Morell, asks another, Bobusardus: 

“Ts thy father gone away?” B.: “He is gone away.” M.: “At what 
o’clock ?”” B.: “At one of the clock, afternoon.” M.: ‘‘What said he to 
hee?” B.: ‘He admonished me in many words, I should study diligently.’’ 
M.: “I wish thee to do so.” B.: “I will do it, God helping.” M.: ‘Hath he 
given thee any money?” B.: He hath given me, as usually he is wont.” M. 
‘“‘How much?” B.: “It is nothing to thee.” M.: “I confess it; but notwith 
standing, what wilt thou do with that money?” B.: “I will buy paper and 
other things which are needful for me.” M.: “What if thou shalt lose it?” 
B.: “I will take it patiently.” M.: “What if peradventure I shall need? Wilt 
thou lend me?” B.: “TI will lend thee and indeed willingly.” M.: “I thank 
thee.” 

A boy’ distinguished by Corderius as A., has not brought any 
bread from home, asks for some of B.’s. Why did A. not bring any ? 
He answers that there was nobody to give him any; everyone was 


occupied. 

B.: ‘Why didst thou thyself not take? ....” A.: “My mother doth 
forbid always that I touch anything without her leave.” B.: “‘O hard mother!” 
A.: “Truly in thy judgment, who hast a more cockering mother.” B.: “I do 
not say cockering, but surely kind.” A.: “‘How doth she use thee?” B.: “Most 
sweetly, and altogether according to the determination of my mind.” A.: ‘“Per- 
adventure to thy utter destruction. ... . In good sooth I do not envy thee... . . 
I may admonish thee that all of us be made worse by liberty.” B.: ‘Thou doest 
well, but . . . . is it not lawful to use the kindness of our parents?” A.: ‘Surely 
it is lawful so that thou do not abuse it..... Verily all (so abuse it) except 
they which are hindered by the Lord God.” B.: ‘‘Who can be good but by the 


42. i, 44- 3 I, 48. 
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grace of God?” A.: “ Therefore (as we are admonished oftentimes of our master) 
he is to be prayed unto that he may make us good and holy by his Spirit.” B.: 
“T rejoice that thou hast not brought thy breakfast.” A.: ‘Wherefore ?” 
B.: ‘‘ Because I seem unto myself to have profited much by this our conference.” 
To the same purpose is a dialogue’ between Conrad and Linus: 
L.: “Almost all parents (especially mothers) do cocker us overmuch.” C.: 
‘Indeed thou sayest the truth; but thou in the meantime dost enjoy willingly the 
kindness of thy mother. That I may not lie, I also find by experience oft-times in 
myself that which I ascribe to thee.” L.: ‘‘We cannot change the affections of 
parents towards us but by our faults: only let us beware of abusing their kindness.” 
We can see an instance of suggestion toward an abuse of a par- 
ent’s kindness—but happily it is unsuccessful—in the following 


dialogue :? 
ATHANASIUS, BENJAMIN. 


Benjamin has received only five pence from his father. A.: “‘Fool not to 


have asked for two or three shillings.” B.: “I durst not. .... What cause 
should I have brought?” A.: ‘Are there not six hundred matters which scholars 
have need of? .... ” 3B.: “TI lack very many things; but which I can be well 


without. Moreover my father knoweth sufficiently what things are needful for 
me, for my studies, for diet and for apparel.” A.: ‘But thou art too far distant 


from him. .... ” B.: “My father also knoweth that I am not yet fit to use 
money well. .... Therefore my father hath given in charge to my master that he 
lay forth unto me all things for the necessary uses of my life and studies . . . . as 


much money as is sufficient. Therefore if I should ask anything of my father he 
would send me to my master. Peradventure he would be angry and would 
chide me grievously.” A.: “It is an easy thing to suffer a chiding so stripes do 
not follow.” B.: “It is an easy thing I believe; but onely to those whom neither 
shame doth move, nor any reverence of their parents. But I had rather bear 
stripes themselves than the chiding of my father being angry. Whereupon it 
comes to pass that I take heed diligently that I give him not any cause to be angry; 
for that is contained under the sixth commandment of the law of God.” A.: 
‘Thou doest as it becometh a godly young man.” B.: ‘The praise thereof is noi 
to be given to me but to God alone.” 


After a boy’s illness,’ his father visits him and, on being asked for 
money, gives more than he is asked for. 

‘Even if I had asked him five times as much, he had given me it as easily.” 
Another boy: ““O how much thou owest to that chief Father, who hath given 
thee so good a father.”” Boy: ‘Indeed, it cannot be thought how much I owe: 
for although he had given me an evil father, yet I should have ought [owed] no 
little unto him.” 


t IV, ro. 2 IV, 37. 3 IV, 7. 
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Boys evidently care greatly for their mothers. It is true that the 
mothers, like the fathers, give them money;' but they are described 
as going home and writing letters for their mothers,? making them- 
selves useful to their mothers when they are sick, and as wishing 
to go to “recreate” themselves a little with their mothers.4 A boy 
wants to go with his mother that she may buy him shoes and take 
him to the barber’s to have his hair cut.’ Again, a boy goes to 
his mother, who is sick, and reads to her from the Holy Scriptures.° 
When the father is occupied by his trade in the city, a mother 
goes into the country and successfully prepares all that is necessary 
for the next vintage.’ A boy, Sylvester, describes himself as subject 
to his mother even as to his father: 


Is not the commandment equal concerning both? . . . . Moreover, if there 
were any difference of reverence there might seem more to be due by best right 
unto the mothers, as who have endured so great griefs and travails for us. 


IV. THE BOYS’ WORLD OUT OF SCHOOL. 

It is perhaps in the light which the Colloquia throw upon boys’ 
life at school that the book will be found of most interest to many 
readers. Probably there is no book of more value from this point of 
view in sixteenth-century literature. It will be practicable to take 
up a consideration here of some of the chief aspects only. 

Corderius endeavored to make his school an institution with the 
living spirit of study and learning. Outside of actual school hours 
it was his ambition to get boys to take an interest in improving their 
time, and not to waste it in idle talk, or “prating,” as Brinsley calls 
it. Christ has commanded that all abstain from “idle words.’’® 
It is necessary therefore that boys in their leisure time should occupy 
themselves in conversing on “‘ good and honest matters,’’ particularly 
the works of God in natural things;? and, of course, this should be 
done in Latin. Corderius explains explicitly how this habit of useful 
conversation in Latin should be cultivated:'° 

Lest children should learn to do evilly by doing nothing, especially corrupting 
one another by idle talk and by naughty and foolish speeches together, they are to 
be incited by all means that whilst they expect [7. e., await] the entrance of their 

1 TT, 49. 3 IT, 67. SIV, 9. 7 Gs. 

2 II, 70. + II, 48. 6 IV, 20. 8 IT, 43. 9 Ibid. 
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master into the schools, they accustom themselves, in the meantime, two and two, 
or three and three, to repeat together that which shall be prescribed by him. 
This pleasant exercise shall profit them very much and shall be able to turn them in 
the meantime from idleness, lasciviousness and many other evil things with which 
God is offended. But because such like repetitions are not wont to be handled 
without talking of the children together; and the children themselves, unless they 
shall be instructed, do speak no other way but barbarously: therefore that they 
may learn little by little to speak Latin amongst themselves, we have pro- 
pounded here some short forms concerning this manner of speaking together. 
But it shall consist in the diligence of the master, that he expound these same 
dialogues sometimes to his scholars, and that he teach how they ought to exercise 
themselves both at home and in the school in these things and others of that kind 
(which he himself may deliver), and that he exhort them in like manner thereunto. 


Many of the dialogues largely concern themselves with repetitions 
and rehearsings of lessons,t and with protests against “idle talk.’’ 
So far was Corderius successful, if we trust the spirit of the dialogues, 
that boys undertook voluntary work to improve their knowledge of 
Latin, and especially practice in Latin conversation.* As we should 
expect, some of the boys found the régime too exacting. Thus in 
a conversation* one boy points out that Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons are free for three hours. 

His friend says: ‘‘Yea, they are dedicated partly to play or to some honest 
recreation, partly to the study of learning.” The other replies: ‘I confess it 
onely to them who will die at their books.” His friend: ‘Couldst thou not 
detract yesterday an hour and a half from thy play, or at least one onely hour ?’, 
The other bursts forth: “Study thou as much as thou wilt, but I will play as long 
as I may.” 


In a further dialogues a monitor admonishes a boy to study dili- 
gently. He replies: “Thou admonishest in vain.” “Why so?” 
“Because I have no mind to my book..... I would learn some 
art, fit for my wit. I have thought of this a long time.” This is in 
accord with the spirit of Montaigne. 

There are numerous references to the materials required in school— 
e. g., books, papers, ink, and pens. These could all be got at the 
mercer’s. In one of the dialogues® a boy enumerates the books he 
possesses. The following is his list: the Accidence, Scholars’ Dia- 


tI, 15-17; II, 5, 52, etc. 3 I, 8; II, 4. SII, 34. 
2J, 18; II, 6, 43; III, 16, etc. 4II, 32. 6T, 34. 
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logues (i. e., the Colloquia Scholastica’), Terence, Tully’s Epistles 
with the French interpretation, Cato, a dictionary, a French Tes- 
tament, the Psalms with a catechism, besides a paper book to write 
the master’s dictates. The point of special interest in this list is the 
presence of French books. This boy, of course, must have been in 
the lowest form. In another dialogue? a boy proudly shows his 
Terence which he has bought from an itinerant bookseller in the 
market and for which he has given ten pence. “Truly the price is 
cheap enough. Especially seeing it is gilded and so finely bound up.” 
Paper is bought of the mercer, Fatine. It was to be bought? at 
five farthings a quire, and at that price the boy purchaser was given 
“an advantage;” 7. e., a sheet of blotting-paper. was “thrown in.” 
“‘T did not ask it,” says the boy, exultingly, “but he gave it me of his 
ownaccord. And (said he) I give thee this, that thou visit me again.” 
In connection with ink,+ two boys by a mixture of the contents of 
two ink-horns show that “a good temper may be made by the mix- 
ture of things.” But the most interesting description of school 
materials is probably that of the manufacture of pens, 7. e., quills.5 

Frank asks Marius:® “Are those pens to be sold which thou carriest about ?” 
M.: “Yea, if a buyer shall come..... They are such as have fallen from 
the wings of our geese. Try them diligently; some are more strong than other 
some.” Marius then offers six for a farthing. F.: ‘“Sayest thou six? I would 
rather buy of the mercers, which do bring them hither from Paris and Lyons.” 
M.: “I have heard of my brother which serveth a scrivener of this city, that 
he hath sold at Paris pens at a penny a-piece.” F.: “Men live after one way 
at Paris, after another at Geneva. There is no need of so many words, wilt thou 
give twelve?” M.: “Alas, twelve, as if I had stolen them. .... I will give 
thee nine, so that thou take them indifferently, of my hand.” F.: “Thou 
triflest, I would not take fifteen without choice.” Eventually the bargain is 
concluded at eight for a penny, with choice. M.: “I marvel thou tookest none 
out of the uttermost part of the wings for they are stronger.” F.: “I know 
it; but they have a shorter quill. Take the price... . . Have ye many geese ?” 
M.: “Thirty and more.” F.: ‘Wonderful! how great a flock of geese! where 
are they fed?” 

1 MASSEBIEAU has shown in his Les Colloques scolaires that there was a large 
school literature of these. 

3I, 25. 72. 

5 It may be-noted that penknives, as ever, play an important part in schoolboy 
affairs. See Dialogues, Book I-31, 33, 43. 
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Curiously enough, Calvin is introduced as making a pen for 
another boy, Marcaius.* The latter has bought some new quills. 
He has cut off the top and plucked off the feathers. Calvin approves 
them “because they are of a big quill, strong and shining. The 
soft, which have a shorter quill, are nothing fit for the use of writing.” 
Marcaius has given a half-penny for three—‘“a small price for the 
goodness of the thing.” They were bought of a certain peddler. 
Calvin remarks that each several quill, and indeed not so good, may 
be sold for sextants (i. e., a sixth of ten centimes) among the mercers 
of this town. 

M.: “And notwithstanding they dare say sometime that they cost them more 

at Lyons.” Calvin: ‘‘That is commonly the custom of mercers, for they gain 
nothing unless they lie exceedingly, as Tully saith... . . I shall dispatch it [the 
making of the pen] quickly.2, Look upon me heedfully that thou mayest learn, 
at length. 
Calvin “fits” the boy with two pens ready for use, declines an offered 
pen as remuneration for his labor, and says: ‘‘Do not spare my 
labor at any time”—a pleasing picture of Calvin as a schoolboy. 
Pen-making and sharpening, when quills were used, must have been 
a good opportunity for older boys to help the younger. 

With the expectation of the encouragement of Latin talking about 
good and honest matters, rewards for discussions and contests were 
instituted. These rewards were the source of a good deal of trouble 
for the monitors. One favorite contest was for walnuts. A boy is 
sometimes dissatisfied,? but the monitor, losing patience, says: 

Fool, dost thou esteem the reward by the price of the thing? . . . . Thou art 
base who dost so gape for gain... . . The reward is given not for cause of lucre, 


but for honour. 

«II, 46. ‘The author of the Colloquia has pressed realism to the point of giving 
to his little interlocutors the real names of the scholars of Neuchatel and Geneva; 
e. g.: Cholet, Colognier, Gentil, Othman, Sordet, Alard, Capel, Bobussard, Neven, 
Collombier, Chapperon, Galatin, Dauphin, Roget, Sarrasin, Brichanteau, Vignole, 
Besson, Ferrier, Garbin, Marcuard, Plantin, Langin, Calvin, Porral, Philippin, Faton, 
Mussard, Malagnod, Grivel, Vernet, Chateauneuf, Buchod, Bandiere, Sonier, Tirot, 
Monnerot, Clavel, Dessingeaux, Vivien. It was probably a high recompense for the 
best scholars.””—E. AND E. Haac, La France protestante, Vol. IV, p. 682. 

2 There is an instance of one boy sharpening a pen for another (I, 29) for a 
“mean form,” but his friend says he would rather have it sharpened for “little letters.” 
The other replies: ‘I will change the point easily.” 


3I, 52. 
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The following conversation shows the nature of these contests." 
The subject is household stuff. Galatine suggests that ten names 
should be required in Latin. His ten are: a cupboard, a bench, a 
candlestick, a caldron, a pair of bellows, a pillow, a bolster, a linen 
cloth, a pot of earth, a flagon of wine. After setting these Galatine 
notes that Burchard has missed once. 

B.: “Where?” G.: “Thou saidst a linen cloth for a sheet.” B.: “T con- 
fess I owe thee the victory once.” G.: “Now propound again, that thou 
mayest redeem it, if thou canst.” B.: “ Wilt thou answer concerning meats?” 
G.: “As it pleaseth thee.” B.: ‘Fresh meat, pork, venison, venison of a wild 
boar, sod milk, whey, new cheese, pottage, fish sodden, pickle.” For the last- 
named Galatine gives condimentum. B.: ‘Thou art deceived.” G.: ‘‘What is 
it, then?” B.: ‘Intinctus.’” G.: “I will have condimentum.” B.: “But I 
will not contend.” G.: “‘Who contends? Let us ask counsel.” 

However legitimate it may be to contest for walnuts, they must 
not be used for gambling.? One pupil, Dominic, observes that a boy 
was foolish who had won twelve walnuts for a reward and had eaten 
them. ‘If luck had served, thou mightest have gained two hundred 
or peradventure more.” Barras replies: “I do not desire to be 
enriched by play.”’ Dominic has to confess the words overslipped 
him, and that he knows fortune is nothing. If he spoke of luck, he 
knows he ought to have added, “As is said commonly.” 

Lastly, in connection with these repetitions, rehearsings, discus- 
sions, contests, and conversations in Latin generally, boys were to 
be on their guard against speaking untruly, even in jest, and against 
laughing* without a reasonable cause. 

There commonly seems, in the dialogues, a good deal of officious- 
ness on the part of monitors to see that boys are really entitled to 
liberty, and a great deal of inquiry to see whether they are not idly 
prating. The chief game apparently was hand-ball, and although 
it could be played with two, yet in such a game there was “less 
pleasure” than in a larger number.5 For the rest, recreation seems 
to have consisted chiefly in taking walks in the country. One dia- 
logue® gives the conversation of three boys with the master as to 
play in the following terms: 

1], 53; also II, 52, is interesting in that ‘‘stammerings”’ as well as slips are to 
count. The contest is in saying the “Moral Distichs,’’ Book III of Cato, turn by turn. 

2 Book II, 31. 3 II, 9, 40. 4II, 11, 40. 51, 55, 56, 58. 6], 58. 
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Master: ‘‘What will you now?” Secundus: “That you would give us 
leave to play a little.” Master: “It is not time of playing.” Tertius: “We do 
not require for all but onely for us little ones.” M.: “But it raineth as you 
see.” §S.: “We will play in the gallery.” M.: “At what play?” S.: “For 
pins or walnuts... . . We will repeat nouns.” M.: “How many will each 
say?” S.: “Two.” M.: “Say ye then.” Primus: “Paper, ink: I have 
said.” S.: “A book, a little book: I have said.” T.: “‘A cherry, nuts: we 
have said.” M.: “How fine little men are ye! play until supper.” Boys: “O 
master, we give you thanks.” 

The question of provision of food by boys on their own account 
has always been a difficult one in schools. Apparently Corderius’s 
school at Geneva included boys who had no meals at school, boys 
who were day boarders, and boys who were permanent boarders. 
In addition there would seem to have been boys who brought their 
own dinners or meals. It is a little confusing to find such meals 
named “drinkings.” For instance, a monitor asks Caperon whence 
he comes and what he has with him. He replies that he comes 
from home and that he brings his “drinking.”’* Has he had leave 
to go to fetch it? Yes, from the master. When the monitor is 
convinced, he says: ‘‘Eat thy drinking.”” Another expression used 
by a boy is: ‘When I shall have eat my beaver,” which evidently 
is a corruption of boire. In another dialogue,? when a boy says, 
“To our drinking. Let us search our satchels. What hast thou 
against thy drinking ?” there are mentioned bread, meat, ripe pears, 
and old cheese. It is only after these have been dispatched that one 
says: “Let us go to the well that we may drink a little.” 

There is a picture given’ of a forbidden feast. 


Basil begins (to a boy, Florence): ‘‘Wretch that I am; I am scarce my own 


man, I am smitten with fear. ... . Our master caught us.” F.: ‘In what, in 
theft?” B.: “Ah no, God forbid.” F.: “In what then?” B.: ‘In secret 
drinking together. ... . 4 F.: “Who were with thee?” B.: ‘“Fluvian and 


Florensis, O ungracious boys, which drew me thither.” F.: “Where was it done ?” 
B.: ‘In Fluvian’s chamber. I would he had not risen out of bed today.” F.: 
“How I pray you were ye catched? Was not your chamber locked?” B.: ‘Yea, 
it was: but (as thou knowest) our Master hath keys of all the chambers. More- 
over we thought that he had gone to this day’s meeting of the brethren, otherwise 
we had bolted the door.” F.: “‘Howsoever the matter is, it has fallen out by the 
will of God.” B.: “I am so fully persuaded..... ” F.: “Upon what 
gu, Oy; 93 x3. 2 IV, 23. 3 IV, 26. 


4 Compotationes. Basil was apparently a private boarder (‘“‘a tabler within”’). 
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occasion had you begun this junketing?’” B.: “Those two, as thou knowest 
well, are not daily companions at the table.” F.: “What then?” B.: “Jun- 
kets, I wot not what were brought them from home, for their diet which I would to 
God that they had been lost by the way.” F.: “But God would not so: go on.” 
B.: “And because I teach them sometimes at my leisure, yesterday after supper, 
they had invited me to those junkets against this day’s breakfast.” F.: ... . 
“Was there no wine?” B.: ‘Yea, there was wine more than enough. For they 
have rundlets [7. e., little barrels] of wine in our master’s cellar.” F.: ‘‘What did 
your master, when he saw you feasting thus? Did he not wax exceeding angry ?”’ 
B.: ‘‘He was moved nothing at all, but smiling a little, ‘I will (quoth he) be of 
this junketing if it please you.’ . . . .”” F.: “TI see all signs here to be exceeding 
bad.” However, he advises Basil to go and make a clean breast of it all. 

One of the prominent features of the boys’ life was going to mar- 
ket, or to the shops. One of the chief tradesmen, as we have seen, 
was the mercer, who sold books, paper, ink, and pens. Two of the 
others most frequently mentioned are the tailor and the barber. 
Carbonarius asks leave to go to the tailor,‘ Peter Sylvius, in Hospital 
Street. He obtains leave on the condition of going straight there and 
back. He takes with him from his chest the black cloth from which 
the clothes are to be made. But, besides making clothes, the tailor 
also mends stockings. A boy, Caspar, has his stockings so torn he 
can scarce put them on. Caspar also needs to go to the barber, 
not for the usual reason of having his hair cut, but “to show him 
a boil which has risen on his thigh.” He is advised to ask the barber 
to give him an “emplaster” or salve. It was thus to a barber- 
chirurgeon that Caspar went. 

In the market, country boys would meet some of their ‘“‘country- 
men,” and send messages to their people at home. Sometimes a 
‘friend of the father of a boy or a master would accompany to see 
that the boy was not imposed upon. Buying and selling in the school 
were forbidden. The rule is expressly stated :4 

Let boys neither sell anything, nor buy, nor change, nor alienate by any other 
means, without the commandment of parents. He that shall do contrarily shall 
be punished with stripes. 

There are several descriptions of country life, and several accounts 
of going to the vintages. 

“Thou canst scarce believe,”’ says one boy,’ “how pleasant it is to dwell in 
the country, especially where there is so great abundance of all fruits.”” Jonas: 

t 30. 2 III, 26. 3 III, 8. 4 IV, 32. SIV, 28. 
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“Have you great plenty of wine?” Dissynangaeus: ‘‘We have indeed so great 
store that I do not remember that I have seen greater.” J.: ‘“‘What say the 
country-men in this so great plenty?” D.: “They crack of no other thing but 
drinking and surfeiting; moreover they abuse wine now even as it were spring 
water.” J.: “That is the madness of foolish people that they never know to use 
the benefits of God aright.” 

In another instance’ John has been at the vintages fifteen days. 
Peter asks him what he did. 

John: “I gathered grapes very often.” Peter suggests that he eat some. 
John: ‘‘No man can doubt of this, for who doth gather good fruits and ripe, but 
he eateth also of the best. .... The work of gathering grapes is finished in a 
few days for that so great a number of work-folks is wont to be employed about it.”’ 
Peter: “What is done after?’”’ John: “The grapes are trodden, the wine is 
drawn out of greater vessels and is poured withal into hogsheads: afterwards the 
grapes themselves, not yet sufficiently pressed out, are put again into the wine- 
press. Last of all, the kernels of the grapes are carried out and cast away.” 
John then proceeds to describe how he stirred up the laborers more 
as if he were a man-ruler and overseer than a scholar. But Peter 
asks more about the fruit trees which are, as it were, another vintage. 
He then describes their fruits as apples, pears, chestnuts, walnuts, 
quinces. “Every week hereafter, apples, pears, chestnuts shall be 
brought me by sackfuls.” 

Here is another sketch:? 

Stratanus: ‘What pot-herbs are in your orchard?” Theobald: ‘My 
mother can answer better concerning this, for she is there oftentimes either upon 
the occasion of sowing, or of weeding, or of gathering something.” S.: “ But 
yet tell me some names of herbs.” T.: “It would do thee little good to rehearse 
the names unto thee, unless thou sawest the things themselves.” 

This sounds almost like Comenius. : 

In a further dialogue? Linus has been in “our master’s orchard,” 
and, on request, he is not unwilling to state what he has gathered. 
Here is his list: 

“T have gathered garlic, running bettony, leeks, onions, cresses, cumin, 
fennel, thyme, marjoram, hyssop, parsley, sage, savory. Those are the sweet 
herbs. And in addition there were: beet, succory, lettuce, sorrell, rocket, colewort, 
purslane. More do not come into my mind..... {and for these] my master 

t IV, 16. 

2TI, 56. ‘‘Pot-herbs,” 7. e., herbs to be eaten. In III, 32, is an account of an 
orchard in the suburbs of the city to which the master is invited. 


3 III, ro. 
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gave me a Catalogue written... .. ” Conrad: “. . . . For what use did our 
master cause so many kinds of pot-herbs to be prepared?” L.: “Partly that 
the pottage might be well seasoned, partly that a gallimawfrie' might be made of 
. 

Linus then explains that the master has in view the making of a 
pudding like that described in Virgil’s Moretum. He has taught his 
wife to make it, “and she hath made it by his prescript.”’ 

Corderius also mentions farms belonging to boys’ parents. One 
of these? calls for quotation. A mother has brought her boy, Macard, 
back to school from their farm, four miles away, and the boy has 
brought as many grapes as he could. 

Porrell: “How many?” M.: “A little basket.” P.: “For thee alone, 
then?” M.: “Yea, for us two.” P.: ‘‘What, so little a basket fortwo!” M.: 
“‘T could not bear any more for the strength of my little body. If so be that I had 
been strong, I would have borne the burthen of an ass; for my mother suffered 
me willingly. .... But be of good cheer, she left a servant in the country, which 
will come laden with a very great basket, then she will give thee plentifully.” 

In another instance’ a boy is detained by his mother at the farm, 
and though he tells a boy friend the fruits he had been gathering and 
enjoying, he is reminded that it has this evil, that in the meantime 
five or six lessons have been lost. The visitor to the farm begs help 
from his friend to make up arrears of school work. But though he 
will do this willingly, he thinks it well to add: “‘ How much better had 
it been to have heard the lively voice of our master.”’ 

Corderius mentions a shorter journeying, and this, we may imagine, 
was more frequent—‘‘ without the walls, even unto the bank of the 
Lake.” This must have been delightful on those occasions when 
the head master, with permission of the rector, granted “freedom 
from every scholastical function.” ‘‘What,” says one of the boys, 
“for a whole day ?”” To which the other replies: ‘‘ From the morning 
even until the sun-setting, although”—and it would hardly have 
been the school of Corderius if this exhortation had not been added— 
‘“‘he admonished us diligently and indeed in many words that in our 
vacation, we should think of our business.” 

There are few references to sisters. The chief one* relates to a 

t This is explained by Brinsley as a “jussel’—a pudding or meat made with 
herbs and other things chopped together. 

53. 3 IV, 15. 39. 
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boy whose sister has the good fortune to have married a citizen of 
Lyons, bred of honest parents, who is accounted rich, well-mannered, 
learned, studious of good letters, a true worshiper of God, and a 
chief observer of Christian religion. The boy’s friend sends salu- 
tations to all—wishes it to be shown “how I do congratulate that 
lucky marriage to her.” 

The brothers of boys in the Colloquia are generally traveling 
somewhere. Perhaps the most graphic account is of an eldest 
brother gone to war:' 

Sonera: ‘‘So he hath then bidden farewell to learning?” Villaticus: ‘‘He 
began to be weary of learning a good while ago.” S.: “Why so?” V.: “I 
know not, but because he would live more at his pleasure.” S.: “How did his 
father permit him?” V.: “.... My father being absent, my mother being 
against it, he went.” S.: ‘“‘O miserable young man. ... . What will he do?” 
V.: “He will do that which others who follow that kind of life do, to wit, he will 
spoil, he will take by violence, he will play at dice, he will drink, he will follow 
harlots.” S.: ‘‘Is this the life of soldiers?” V.: “Altogether.” 

This seems hardly charitable in a boy to prejudge his brother! 

In another dialogue? the master asks Michael where his brother is. 

Michael: “He tarried behind in the market... . . He desired to buy ink.” 
Master: “‘Yea, pears, apples, or some other fruits.’ Michael: “I know not, 
yet he said so.”’. Master: ‘‘Sith you are brethren, why have you not ink in com- 
mon at home in a pot ?’”’ Michael: ‘‘ My brother will have nothing common with 
me.’ Master: “Will he then have all things proper to himself?’ Michael: 
‘That is it.” Master: ‘‘Put me in mind when he shall come. J will teach him 
what brotherhood is.” 


Vv. THE DUTIES OF THE USHER. 


The master and the usher converse in one of the dialogues. This 
leads to a statement of duties required from the usher. It may 
be doubted whether it would at the present day be considered in 
accordance with either policy or dignity to place the master’s 
duties as the subject of a colloquy to be perused and meditated over 
by boys. But it is part of the frank and ready system of Corderius, 
who is on such terms with his work that he can do what would not 


tIV, 8. In IV, 9, is a brother, a ne’er-do-well of seventeen. “It is a difficult 
thing,” we are told, “to restrain the nature of mothers from caring for such sons and 


even converting others to their view.” 


2 III, 39. 3 IV, 35. 
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be advisable for another to imitate. The dialogue is certainly 
interesting reading: 

Usher: “It remains (if it be not troublesome to you) to prescribe what 
services you will have performed unto you by me.” Master: ‘‘That indeed is 
most equal. Therefore hear the chief heads of your office, of which this is the 
first: in the morning daily to see carefully that all my household scholars do arise 
early from bed, in regard both of the winter time and also the summer: when they 
are risen, that they look to those things, which appertain to the dressing and 
cleanliness of their body: last of all, that they be present at our private prayer. 
The second is to lead them thrice every day into the hall, to wit in the morning 
and before eleven of the clock and at three after noon. To expect there (except 
I myself shall be present) until some of the doctors [7. e., teachers] shall come: in 
the meantime to see some bills called and prayer to be said. In like manner to 
observe diligently, whether any of the doctors themselves be absent from his own 
auditory [7. e., form]: if any one of them shall be away, to signify to me presently, 
or to do his duty forhim. The third is to remain with the household children, as oft 
as they are not taught in their schools: in the mean[time] to instruct the less in read- 
ing and writing, and to hear the repetitions of the rest, as much as time and oppor- 
tunity will suffer: to conclude, to keep all in their duty,-to admonish, reprove, 
chide, also to correct with rods, when need shall be. The fourth is to lead them 
forth in order, unto the holy assemblies [7. e., to sermons] upon the holy days, and 
in like manner to bring them back home. The fifth is as oft as it shall be per- 
mitted unto them to play, to observe forthwith that they do not anything, besides 
duty and good manners, either in deeds or words. The sixth is, to deliver unto 
them of the money which I shall put into your hands, for paper, pens, ink and 
certain other necessaries onely of small price; and to set them all down in a book 
of expenses. And that is wont to be done chiefly, upon Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. The seventh is not to neglect those things which shall appertain to their 
books, apparel, and care of their body: that is to exact sometimes of them on 
account of their books and apparel, to have a regard of their health and ordering of 
their body, and other things of such sort, to be looked to, and observed especially 
in the less boys. An eighth is to teach the boys both in my form and also in the 
rest, besides the three upper forms, if at any time need shall require. A ninth duty 
is to help me sometime (if need shall be) both at home and abroad, in private 
businesses. Hitherto you have heard what duties I will have to be performed 
unto me from you and which I am wont to exact also of other ushers in my house: 
yet I will not be so severe an exactor of them all, but I myself will remit some 
things unto you, as oft as I may be at leisure; in which I will perform, as it were, 
the part of a deputy. Understand you all these things?” Usher: ‘Truly, I 
understand all things well: but I entreat you one thing, that to be helping of my 
memory, you give me a little note of them; and withal, space of thinking and 
deliberating of them.’’ Master: ‘(How much time do you require?’ Usher: 
“One whole day.” Master: ‘Indeed, I will give you two whole days. In the 
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meantime, (as you have begun) you shall proceed to table [7. ¢., to board] and to 
stay together with us, without any cost of yours, freely as if you were at your own 
house.” Usher: “You do this very courteously; whereby it cometh to pass that 
you bind me with a greater kindness.” Master: ‘You shall have the note which 
you require, after dinner, so soon as I can write it you with mine own hand.” 
Usher: ‘‘What if you should dictate it to me?” Master: ‘I myself had rather 
to write it, lest peradventure anything overslip me, as I am uttering it.” Usher: 
‘As it pleaseth you.” 

It is not easy to estimate the influence of Maturinus Corderius 
through his books. I have spoken of the numerous editions of the 
Colloquia in England. One very good judge of the circulation and 
influence of books, Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, in his edition of the Auto- 
biography of Matthew Robinson, says: 

His school-books, especially the Colloquia, had almost as wide and lasting a 

fame in France and Holland as the Colloquies of Erasmus. .. . . As the work 
of a man who was a thorough master of his art, and wrote to satisfy a felt want, 
they have a freshness of life about them which is utterly wanting in the cram- 
books which too often took their place—articles supplied to order by the pro- 
fessional book-maker. 
Mr. Mayor in the above note refers to the fact that Matthew Robinson 
(born 1624) read his Corderius from end to end. So, too, the Col- 
loquia of Corderius was one of the schoolbooks of Adam Martindale.’ 
The continuous use of Corderius’s Colloguies in English schools 
could be traced from the time of Brinsley (and indeed before) up 
to 1818 (or later). For in Nicholas Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar 
Schools, published in 1818, it is stated, in answer to the inquiries he 
made, that Corderius’s Colloguies was among the books at that time 
in school use at Appleby Parva in Leicestershire and at Coventry 
in Warwickshire. Mr. Mayor, whose book mentioned above was 
published in 1856, says the Select Centuries extracted by John 
Clarke or John Stirling “held their ground until fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and may still be in use here and there.” 

Among those who honored Corderius in his own age was that 
noble and courageous champion of liberty of conscience, Sebastian 
Castalion, who was the successor to Corderius at Geneva, after his 


1 Martindale was born in 1623. He appears to have studied Corderius at St. 
Helens in Lancashire between 1630 and 1640. Mr. W. C. Hazzirt, in Schools, School- 
books and Schoolmasters, p. 139, states that on Probation Day at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1606-7 the Dialogues of Corderius was one of the books in which boys were 
to be tested. 
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first teaching period there (1536-38). In 1545 Castalion published 
his well-known Dialogues sacrés.' These he dedicated to Maturinus 
Corderius, and in the dedication he says: 

Do you remember, dear Maturinus, how often we have groaned together over 
the fact that there was no book which could lead children by degrees from the read- 
ing of the most elementary authors to the most difficult? We groaned especially 
that the sole books in use were not only foreign but also in opposition to pure 
religion. I have tried to remedy this defect... . . In dedicating this little work 
to a master so accomplished in the art of forming youth I have wished to place it 
under a patronage which permits it to face with more confidence, the judgment of 
the public. If I obtain the approbation of Corderius and of his like, I shall be 
amply recompensed for my pains. 

The writers on Corderius, such as M. Berthault,? M. Bétant in 
E. and E. Haag’s La France protestante, and M. Massebieau in the 
Les Colloques scolaires, speak in glowing terms of Corderius. M. 


Berthault says :3 

He did not write with ambition. The equal of the greatest humanists 
of the time, he gave up the idea of writing such curious works as have made them 
illustrious. He preferred to devote an erudition acquired by dint of patience, an 
exquisite taste, a rare delicacy, a sure critical power, an excellent style, and the 
experience of his whole life, to little children, to those unknown to him, to the 
ignorant. 

M. Bétant says: 

Corderius was distinguished by his literary taste, by the purity of his language, 
especially in Latin, by his vast erudition, by his talent in captivating his young 
hearers in teaching them. His secret was his love for them. 


And again, in speaking of the Colloquia, Bétant says: 
An excellent book of pedagogy, through which he brought to the reach of 
scholars the exquisite elegance of an Erasmus. 


Massebieau says:5 


' Castalion is the Latinized form of Chasteillon. The Dialogues sacrés is a book 
of very wide circulation. For instance, M. Buisson mentions that there are traces of 
at least eighteen editions in Great Britain. But the friendship of Castalion and Corderius 
is of significance from the fact that Castalion wrote a book on heretics in opposition 
to Calvin, who held that heretics may rightly be put to death. Corderius’s friend 
invoked the rights of charity and proclaimed a new code more conformable to the 
spirit of Christianity. It is to the eternal honor of Castalion.—BONNET, Nouveaux 
Récits, p. 81. 

2 Mathurin Cordier et l'enseignement chez les premiers Calvinistes (Paris, 1876). 


3 Op. cit., p. 63. 4 HAAG, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 682. 5 Op. cit., p. 230. 
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Certainly it is not a slight merit to be able to make children speak in a manner 
at once natural and varied... . . This last work of Corderius can today interest 
us only as a document, in as far as it makes known to us the Coll@ge de la Rive 
which Calvin erected, as one of the vital organs of the new Geneva. Thus, after 
having noticed, so as not to return to this point, the simplicity and charm of these 
dialogues, let us bring out their spirit. Let us see, as far as we can without 
leaving the grammar class, how the first Protestants took from it a spirit to develop 
their intelligence and to form their souls. 

M. F. Buisson, in his Sebastien Castellion, says approbation of a 
book by Corderius carried with it that of the whole French human- 
ism—a striking testimony to his literary position. 

So, too, one might quote M. Bonnet,' M. Borgeaud,? and M. Abel 
Lefranc? for further high appreciations of Corderius. But a still 
more recent writer may be mentioned, M. Paul de Félice, who in 
1902 published a volume in a series “Les Protestants d’autrefois: 
Vie intérieure des églises, moeurs et usages,” entitled Education- 
Instruction. M. de Félice says: 

This end [i. e., pietas literata] the excellent Mathurin Cordier, arrived at the 
age of eighty-five years, still pursues. I know few books with reading more 
attractive and edifying than the Colloquia, with the exception of the Sacred 
Writings. 

Higher praise than that can hardly be given by a French Protestant 
pastor. 

But apart from personal merits, how is Corderius to be placed 
in the history of education? He clearly belongs to the age of religious 
humanism; but in a sense he is by no means an aggressive Protestant. 
Protestantism colors his writing, it is true. It may even be said 
that Corderius was to Calvin what Melanchthon was to Luther. 
If Melanchthon is called preceptor of Germany, Corderius may 
justly be termed the preceptor of Huguenots. But it is rather the 
religious humanism of a Vittorino da Feltre to which Corderius’s 
spirit is to be compared. They both gave up a career of high aca- 
demic teaching to teach school. They both were content to teach 
the small boys rather than the higher forms. They were both 
religious, and though, in the case of Vittorino, the religious form in 

t Nouveaux récits du seiziéme siécle (Paris, 1870). 

2 L’ Académie de Calvin (Geneva, 1900). 


3 La jeunesse de Calvin (Paris, 1888). 
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which he was born and lived was Roman Catholic, while, in the case 
of Corderius, the form was Calvinistic, there was much in common. 
For both men loved children and both loved God. It is this spirit of 
loving absorption in and sympathy with childhood—its joys, its sorrows, 
its aspirations, its possibility of pieties—joined with the learning that 
commanded the highest respect of their contemporaries—it is this 
which attracts the reader of the Colloquia to Corderius. There is 
much of Erasmus which finds its counterpart in Corderius—a large- 
mindedness of educational conceptions, a love of goodness, the join- 
ing of piety with learning, and a readiness to communicate of the 
best in them. This is typified by the publication of Colloquia by 
them both. But the difference between the two Colloquia fixes the 
difference between the essential characteristics of the work of the 
two. To Erasmus the learned, and at the same time rational, man 
was very dear. But to Corderius, dearer than the learned, rational 
man was the little child who wished to follow God’s will as his very 
own, and to make himself as a scholar all that God gave him power 
to become. It is always touching to see the attachment of the very 
old and the very young, but there are few more charming pictures 
of this relation than the old man Corderius from his eightieth to his 
eighty-fifth year—ending his life teaching the fifth class (7. e., count- 
ing from the first as the top class)—in the school at Geneva. 

Friday 28 Sept" 1564, died the good man, Corderius, at a great age, happily, 
and having served up to the end in his vocation of teaching the children and 
leading youth in all sincerity, simplicity, and diligence according to the measure, 
which he had received from the Lord. 

So runs the record on the registers of the Venerable Company of 
Pastors of Geneva. His life was cast in Calvinistic mold. Once, 
indeed, it had been in jeopardy for the evangelical faith, so it is 
impossible to regard this fact as anything but important. Yet one 
feels that Corderius imported the humanistic spirit into the Cal- 
vinistic school. If Calvin owed something of his literary ability to 
the initiative of Corderius, how much more may we say his work 
in actual teaching, and his Colloquia, tempered for children the 
austerity of the rigid Calvinism of the times with a religious human- 
ism which burst into gratitude over all mercies, great and small, 
of life, and felt a pervading sense of goodness and love for all around ? 
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It is the spirit of Colet when he founded St. Paul’s School. It is 
Colet’s spirit when he says in the Proheme to his Accidence: 
Wherefore T pray you, all lytel babys, all lytel chyldren, lerne gladly this 
lytel treatyse, and commende it dylygently unto your memories. 
It is the spirit of Colet when he declares in his Statutes that ‘‘all 
barbary, all corruption, all Latin adulterate” are to be far distant 
from his school. It was this spirit that prompted Colet to give his 
money to found his school. Corderius was “poor in the good things 
of this life’—so poor that in 1561 a collection was made for him. 
But he devoted his time, his labor, his life to teaching, willingly, rejoi- 
cingly, as a privilege, if he could help children to pietas literata. Cor- 
derius received largely of the impress of both the Renascence and 
the Reformation, and especially lived his mental life in the humanism 


of both. 
FostER WATSON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Aberystwyth, Wales. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 


Ir seems a fitting place in this number to mention the increased efficiency 
of the course of study in our high schools since the College Entrance Examination 
Inrenrenence has come into existence and promoted educational unity. 
oF Examinations It is not so long ago since we were in almost as bad a condition 
wiTH THE COURSE as that of a secondary school in England described by Mr. 
or STubY 

Acland at the meeting of the secondary-school conference at 
Manchester. He said that this school had an attendance of from ninety to a 
hundred boys who were being prepared for the following external examinations: 
Oxford locals—senior, junior, and preliminary; London matriculation; Victoria 
matriculation, intermediate examinations of the London University; civil ser- 
vice—second-class clerks, boy clerks, assistants of excise; preliminary examina- 
tions for the medical and dental professions; and occasionally a boy for entrance 
at Oxford or Cambridge. And we suppose that professors and other educa- 
tional theorists expect that the teachers in such a school as this must impart 
knowledge in an interesting manner and form the characters of these lads. Doubt- 
less they are recommended to put the thought of examinations far from them, 
as if that were possible in such an examination shop! It is no wonder that the 
secondary-school teachers in this conference are rebelling against this examina- 
tion evil and have recommended to the government that there be established a 
scheme of examinations for secondary schools that will be under the direction of 
a board, representative of the joint matriculation board of the universities of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and also of local authorities for secondary education 
in the areas served by such universities, and of the teaching profession; and that 
school certificates be issued in connection with such examinations. In this way 
there will be established a general system of examination and inspection that 
will enable students to pass into the universities, and into the various professions 
and public offices by passing the one and same examination. The one examina- 
tion provides for a development of educational unity, while the inspection system 
aids the examiners in arriving at a more just decision in regard to candidates. 
It is thus a combination of our examination system and a part of our accred- 
iting system. 

Ir is a brave educator nowadays who is willing to make a distinct protest 
against the desire for the introduction of the so-called practical subjects into the 
curricula of our high schools. Especially is this so in regard to the commercial 
subjects which are supposed to train our boys so that they will become good 
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business men. It is interesting to notice that it is generally the man in educa- 
tional work who can prove to his own satisfaction that commercial education pre- 
pares for business life. The man in business who has to handle 
our product is not always so keen to demonstrate in a practical 
manner the soundness of our theory. He very often selects the 
boys who have had none of these subjects, but who have had a good training in the 
art of doing things other than commercial. Mr. John Harrison—one of the shrewd- 
est Scottish merchants in Edinburgh and head of the Merchant Company— 
declared, at a recent meeting of the schools maintained by this company, that 
education did not consist in snippets of shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and business routine. Indeed, he said that was neither education nor business. 
His own suggestion for a curriculum—by which he doubtless meant what he should 
like a boy to know who might enter his company—was one comprising English, 
mathematics, modern languages, science, and drawing, not, however, on the old 
scholastic lines, but in keeping with the modern spirit, and with a direct bearing 
upon practical life. 


EDUCATION AND 
BUSINESS 


THE report of this board is always one of the most interesting events of the 
year to those who are engaged in the work of preparing the boys and girls of our 
scnueahia secondary schools for college. Even those in the Middle West 
Awnuan Reporr WhO believe so strongly in the accrediting system scan, with great 
oF THE Co.tece_-- interest the examination papers and look for the results which 
Boarp with such commendable regularity each autumn. We 

have in former November issues of this journal drawn attention 
to the growing success of this experiment in promoting educational unity, and 
it is not too much to say that much of this success is due to the excellent manner 
in which the business administration is carried on. The business world is prone 
to accuse the educational world of lack of business instinct, and often there is 
some justice in the charge, but the management of this board is one of our bright 
spots. Every possible mistake in the conduct of the examinations, both as to 
the business management and the content of the papers, seems to have been safe- 
guarded, and the secretary sends out each year a full and lucid report of decided 
educational value which is a model document. Beginning in the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, it has in 
these few years become national, and now any college or university in the United 
States which has a freshman or entering class of not less than fifty students may, 
by vote of the board, be admitted to membership. In addition to this, and in 
recognition of the excellent work that is being done in our various associations of 
secondary schools, it is now possible for the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, and the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, to appoint’ one secondary-school representative for 
every three colleges and universities represented in such association and admitted 
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to membership in the board, provided that the number of representatives appointed 
by any one association shall in no case exceed five. This does not, of course, 
prevent representation on the board of any college or university which is accepted, 
but refers to representation as an association. During the year Harvard University 
and the Western Reserve University have been admitted to membership, and the 
New England Association and the North Central Association have appointed 
each a representative. A very interesting plan is under discussion with Oxford 
University by which it is hoped that American candidates for Rhodes scholarships 
will become eligible for appointment on passing the examinations of this 
board. 

The requirements in mathematics have been modified by the adoption of the 
recommendations made by a committee of the American Mathematical Society 
and published in this journal in our November issue of last year. Under the new 
plan, elementary algebra will include the arithmetical and geometrical progressions, 
but will exclude permutations, combinations, and logarithms. There is a recom- 
mendation in regard to Latin and Greek by which examinations in Latin h 
(Virgil, Eclogues and Georgics), i (Virgil, Aineid vii—xii), k (Cicero, De Amicitia 
and De Senectute), and Greek d (Homer, Iliad, vi-viii) and e, are to be dropped, 
and two new examinations—one in the translation at sight of Latin poetry, and 
the other in the translation of Homer at sight—are to be added. 

The ages of the candidates seem to remain in about the same proportion as 
last year, as about 50 per cent. were seventeen or under. In all there were 1,817 
candidates—an increase of 97 over the preceding year. Of these, 688 were 
educated in public high schools, 299 in academies and endowed schools, and 700 
in private schools. Their applications show that they desired entrance to some 
42 institutions, as against 27 in the preceding year, thus showing a very large 
increase in the:territory covered by these examinations. 

We are publishing again the table in which appears a detailed account of the 
results of the examination. This is done because we believe that if teachers in 
our high schools will procure copies of the examination papers, published for the 
board by Ginn & Co., and compare these with the results, they will receive many 
suggestions that will help them to improve the efficiency of their teaching. The 
ratings for 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, are worthy of consideration. 
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The results in English show but little variation from those of last year, and 
the results in history show the same unsatisfactory condition as we commented 
upon last year. Only 53.7 per cent. were able to attain a rating of 60-100. There 
is a slight improvement in history, but hardly worth the mention. The highest 
rating was in ancient history, and the lowest in English history. ‘There is a decided 
improvement in Latin grammar and composition, especially in the former, and 
Cesar has regained some of the ground lost last year. Advanced composition 
and sight translation shared in the improvement, but there is still much room for 
growth. The number of candidates in Greek decreased, and the results show 
no great differences. In French the number increased, and in the same propor- 
tion did those in German. It is remarkable how evenly divided are the candidates 
in these two modern languages. In 1903 there were 962 candidates offering 
French and 964 offering German; in 1904 the number offering French had increased 
to 1,046 and offering German to 1,045. Spanish is hardly to be reckoned with, 
a only 15 candidates wrote in 1903, and 18 in 1904. The results in algebra 
show a slight imp ovement, except in the advanced work, where a lamentably 
large number have a rating of o-39. Plane geometry and solid geometry both 
fall below the standard of last year, the decrease in the latter being specially 
noticeable. In 1903 the rating go-100 in solid geometry was given to 19 per cent. 
of the candidates, while this year only 4.3 per cent. attained it. The trigonometry 
shows better results this year. In the science; physics shows the largest increase 
in the number of candidates, and the results are about the same as those of last 
year. The re ults in chemistry are a little disapppointing, as but a small number 
of students were able to rise above the 60-74 rating. Botany shares with Spanish 
the number 18, while geography has 7, and drawing 157. Geography shows 
the only noticeable decrease of the year. 

A very gratifying feature of the operations of this board is that it has been 
managed so carefully that it is rapidly advancing to a self-supporting basis. An 
educational experiment that is successful financially as well as educationally, 
and not the latter sacrificed to the former, is an admirable object-lesson. 


WHILE it is recognized that the sgate is the ultimate authority in education, 
and is responsible to the people for the proper facilities being furnished whereby 
rue Extraorpinary XCTY boy and girl may have the benefits of education, the prac- 
Eoucation Act _ tice has been to allow the organized municipalities to carry out 
OF THE STATE the plan of the work according to local needs and local resources. 
OF OHIO 

In this way the conduct of education has been kept fiee from 
the entanglements of state politics. The glaring exception to this is the state 
of Ohio, whose legislature has recently passed one of the most drastic laws that 
we have seen. No one pretends that the members of a legislature are elected on 
an educational platform, or that they are competent judges of an educational 
policy when framed, not to mention the actual framing of one. Yet this legis- 
lature has passed a law which affects the well-being of every child in that state, 
and this without ma ure consideration or expert advice from those whose life- 
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work is the conduct of education. The legislature would not dare to pass a law 
affecting in such a way any other interest, for at once it would have arrayed against 
it moneyed interests, the power of which would endanger the political lives of 
these legislators. The situation is different in regard to education. and just 
because there is not an organized opposition, and in the nature of things cannot 
well be, education seems to be looked upon as a legitimate prey. No one can 
pretend that the law was in the interests of the girls and boys who are attending 
ihe schools in that state, but the whole affair bears upon its face indications of 
graft, whether that be pecuniary or political. Such actions as these tend to 
bind together teachers for self-protection and encourage those who are agitating 
for the organization of teachers, after the manner of labor unions. 

The new code makes the school term uniformly thirty-two weeks; every 
school trustee or school-boa d member in every city, borough, and township 
is to go out of office at the close of 1904, and men and women newly elected are 
to take their places; every teacher’s certificate to teach will go out of commission 
on September 1, 1905; every superintendent in the state, whatever his contract, 
must come up for re-election by the new board. TFrue, the teacher or-superin- 
tendent in office must be-first-veted upon before the name of a new applicant 
can be considered, but that is a very slight concession.) All teachers’ examinations 
will henceforth be conducted by the State Department of Education instead of 
by county examiners. In-seme. respects this provision is not unwise. It at 
least has possibilities for good, asmuch-will depend upon the manner in which 
these state examinations will be-condueted. All teachers, regardless of age and 
experience, must submit to an examination. ‘This-will cause much trepidation, 
and in some cases work real hardships, for the subjects of an examination held 
in 4905 will be very different from those studied by teachers now a long time in 
service. In very many cases inability to pass these examinations will by no 
means signify lack of knowledge or inability to teach. | In cities of more than 
50,000 population a portion of the members must be elected on a general ticket, 
and the rest by subdistricts, the present school board determining the number. 
Cleveland will have 5 at large and 2 by districts; Cincinnati, 3 at large and 24 by 
districts; Toledo, 3 to 2; Columbus, 3 to 12; Dayton, 2 to 18. Of the other 66 
cities of 5,000 and upward, Delaware, Wooster, and Zanesville will have a board 
of 3, while 12 will have 5, 33 will have 6, and 18 will have 7. An interesting 
provision in the bill is the absolute denial to any city or town of the right to allow 
the superintendent to appoint and remove teachers without the formal approval 
of the school board. 


. . \ 
The whole bill emphasizes state control, and is a very radical piece of edu- | 


cational legislation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATIN CASE-ENDING -AE—AN AMENDMENT. 


In the May Scnoot Review Professor J. W. Beach attempts to explain 
the -ae endings, apparent exceptions to the law that unstressed ai in early Latin 
became weakened, ultimately appearing asi. His statements but partially cover 
the ground, as he treats the genitive ending only, and fails to touch the dative, 
locative, and nominative plural, which have a different history. Each must be 
separately considered, as they had not become entirely alike in the period in ques- 
tion; the genitive differed from all the others. 

I should venture this explanation in the case of the dative: I.E.-di became 
regularly -ai in Ur-Italic, which should then give ultimately Latin 7. But forms 
of this character, as is well known, might in I.E. appear also without the second 
element, hence the alternate form -d, just as in the second declension datives -oz 
and -6. Both types persist to Latin times, as: NVMASIOI (CIL, XIV, 4123) 
beside the more usual -6, MATVTA (CIL, I, 177), LOVCINA, TVSCOLANA 
(CIL, I, 1200) as well as -ai, -ae. There were then two parallel dative forms -az 
and -4, differing but slightly in pronunciation, and consciousness of the d-quality 
in the latter (preconsonant) form served to preserve it also in -az, though unstressed 
-ai in general was passing into -e?. 

The locative in this declension was in I.E. the same as the dative -d7, hence 
can fall in with the same explanation. 

The I.E. genitive in -ds was preserved in Ur-Italic, but began to give way in 
early Latin to a new formation -d7 made on the analogy of the second declension 
-i (which probably dates back to the I.E. period). This -d% became -ai and -ae, 
but it can hardly have become -ai earlier than the vowel-weakening, for the -dz 
form, and indeed the older -ds, are common in the earliest monuments, whereas 
the Italic system of accent was almost entirely replaced; obviously the vowel- 
weakening did not occur when the system of accent that caused it was disappearing, 
but at a much earlier time. 

The nominative-vocative plural was in I.E. and Ur-Italic -és, which in Latin 
was replaced by -ai after the analogy of the second declension -oi, which itself 
does not represent I.E. -ds, but the pronominal ending -0i. This -ai. antedates 
the vowel-weakening, for only -o7, not later -ei or ~Z, could give the proportion 
ot:0-decl. = di:4-decl. Why did it resist the change? ‘The dative -ai and locative 
-ai were resisting it for reasons already shown; possibly also -d# of the genitive, if 
this had been formed so early; association of the three (or four) may then have 


been sufficiently strong to retain nominative plural -ai also. 
LEE ByRNE. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


RECENT SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Cuentos Castellanos. Selected and edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by May 
D. CARTER AND CATHARINE MALLoy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Pp. i-vi+ 1-126 (text), 129-200 (notes and vocabulary). 


TEACHERS of Spanish among us will welcome a good collection of Spanish stories 
adapted to early reading. One or more are promised us, but none has yet appeared 
quite up to the desired standard. The present one is exceptionally weak in making 
good any claims to merit, or any legitimate reason for its appearance. 

It comprises eight selections, of which half are of trifling value, being virtually 
without interest and without profit. Of those that are left the longest is Valera’s 
well-known fairy tale, EJ Pdjaro Verde. This at least has the virtue of movement 
and of a fine literary style, even though its vogue as a Spanish theme be much over- 
done among us. We do not think its merit high enough to warrant the frequent redu- 
plication to which it has been subjected among us, since it has little in it that may be 
considered intrinsically Spanish. The last selection—and one of the longest in the 
series—is a specimen from Castelar dealing with the perennial subject of bull-fighting 
(Una Corrida de Toros), which ends in an insipid love-story that awkwardly articu- 
lates with the main narrative. The literature of tauromachy is ill adapted to any 
grade of reading unless supplied with clear and abundant editorial explanation of the 
numerous technical terms involved—a desideratum that is far from being realized in 
the present case. The only numbers in the series free from some well-founded objec- 
tions are the third, ; Adiés, Cordera! a touching story by Leopoldo Alas; and the sev- 
enth, El Talismén, a readable story by Sefiora Pardo Bazén. To these, the Péjaro 
Verde might be thrown in to fill out. From this summary it will be seen that after the 
examiner has reconstituted the table of contents —-with which the book is not provided— 
he will find little to repay him for his analysis thereof. 

The editorial workmanship is of a correspondingly low level. The register of 
all the sins of omission and commission would be a long and tedious one. The vocabu- 
lary in particular abounds in omissions and inaccuracies, upward of a hundred of these 
having been noted after only a cursory inspection of the text. The notes fall into 
the well-worn vice of telling us what we already know, and discreetly gliding in silence 
over what we do not know and are in urgent need of knowing. But the most serious 
blemish in the book, and one rarely committed by modern-language editors, is the 
lack of proper care in freeing the text from objectionable passages and expressions. 
Not that we affect any excessive punctiliousness on this score. But it is obvious to 
all that some things which may be freely allowed in good literature are not to be toler- 
ated in an elementary language text destined for intensive study, in which every sen- 
tence and every word are liable to rigid analysis. ‘The present editors have been 
strangely remiss in this respect, leaving in the text matter that, in the writer’s own 
personal experience, can cause only embarrassment and discomfort to both learner 
and teacher. 
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The book is an undesirable publication. Many of the mere errors referred to 
can, and doubtless will, be corrected by. the publishers. But it is doubtful whether 
the book will come out of any such revision with its character substantially improved. 
Its harmfulness exceeds the mere negative one of not possessing the qualifications 
necessary in a useful instrument of instruction. It has a far-reaching positive one: 
it cannot but prejudice beginners against Spanish letters, if—as they will naturally 
assume—these are to be judged as a whole by the representative selections before 


them in the present collection. 
R. E. BASSETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Elements of Political Economy. By J. SHretp NicHotson. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. xvii+538. 

Ir has long been the hope of those familiar with Professor Nicholson’s larger 
work on the Principles of Political Economy, the three volumes of which were published 
at intervals during the last decade, that the author would some time write a briefer 
and more elementary treatise on the same subject. That hope has been fulfilled with 
the publication of the present volume, and the Elements, while much too difficult a 
text-book for secondary schools, will be favorably received by those who have not yet 
found a satisfactory text to use in college courses in elementary economics. The 
book: certainly compares favorably with those that are now used in our American 
colleges—Laughlin’s Mill, Bullock’s Introduction, Davenport’s Outlines, Hadley’s 
Economics, and Walker’s Advanced Course. It is more modern in spirit and in doc- 
trine than Mill, and more difficult and therefore more adequate than Walker. It is, 
however, in just these ways that the Elements is itself inferior to Professor Seager’s 
new Introduction to Economics, published more recently by the same firm. But for 
English students Professor Nicholson’s work will be especially valuable because of its 
references to English economic history and English economic conditions. 

The Elements is not a mere abstract of the author’s larger work, but it follows 
the same general plan and method of treatment, and differs more because of omissions 
than from any radical alterations in the text. Professor Nicholson still follows Mill, 
as he did in the Principles—a fact that favorably commends the book to those who 
believe that the student’s best introduction to economics is from the classical point of 
view. In the present volume there are the thoroughness of exposition and the logical 
arrangement that make Mill so valuable for disciplinary purposes, and, combined 
with these, the changes and additions needed to put the student in touch with the more 
recent development of the science. To see how true this is, one has only to read, for 
example, the chapter on “The Quantity Theory of Money,” or any chapter of the 
book on “Distribution,” and he will find that Professor Nicholson has thoroughly 
modernized the classical treatment of the subject, and at the same time refrained from 
adopting any radical or not generally accepted doctrines, such as the assimilation of 
land to capital. The new analysis of “Profits and Labor Cost” is especially valuable 
to one who wishes to teach a modernized classical theory of economics. 

There are those who will regret Professor Nicholson’s evident unwillingness to 
discard the old divisions of the subject; for we still have five books, dealing, in this case, 
with “Production and Consumption,” “Distribution,” “Exchange,” ‘ Economic 
Progress,” and the “Economic Functions of Society.” The question might be raised 
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whether more space than is desirable in a text-book for beginners has not been given 
tto the last book, which occupies more than one hundred pages—one-fifth of the whole 
number. 

The advocates of the application of mathematics to economic theory will be espe- 
cially interested in the curves which are introduced in the notes at the end of the chap- 
ters. These curves are used to represent the quantity of labor and the utility of the 
product, the laws of increasing and of diminishing returns, the laws of demand and 
supply, and the effects of the incidence of taxation. Another valuable feature of Pro- 
fessor Nicholson’s notes is the bibliography for each chapter, which is especially 
helpful to beginners, since only the most important authorities are referred to. 

On the whole, the book is a very welcome addition to the number of college texts 
on political economy, and the author’s sound doctrine and interesting and lucid expo- 
sition make the present volume an unusually accceptable one. Each year brings 
an increasing demand for books of this sort, because of the increasing importance 
given to economics in the college curriculum, and each year the task of writing becomes 
more difficult; for to anyone who is acquainted with the more recent development of 
economic theory, it must be clear that the body of doctrine has become so complex, 
and controverted at so many points, that its incorporation in text-book form is difficult. 
Add to this the fact that the increasing division of labor among those who are making 
the economic theory of the present diminishes the number of those who are competent 
to write a treatise on the whole field, and it is obvious that the task of writing a new 


text-book is no easy one. 
EpitH ABBOTT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Geology. By THomas C. CHAMBERLIN AND ROLLIN D. SauisBury. Vol. I, 
“Geologic Processes and Their Résults.” New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1904. 

Tuis volume in the “American Science Series, Advanced Course,” may be used 
as a text-book, but it is also something more than that. It is a handbook of those 
phases of geology named in its title. ‘Teachers will welcome this as a book of reference 
which greatly reduces the labor of obtaining, in a clear and interesting form, more 
critical and exhaustive information than that contained in the ordinary text-books. In 
physiography especially there has been for some years a growing body of valuable 
literature scattered through magazines, official reports, and proceedings of societies, 
to all of which access has been laborious and often impossible. The volume in hand 
does much to relieve this inconvenience. Four-fifths of the book deals with subjects 
whose elementary phases are treated in text-books of physiography. Not only are the 
authors themselves in the front ranks of investigators of this science, but they have also 
used the best results of other investigations and have inserted references to the most 
valuable papers. The pictorial illustrations, maps, and diagrams deserve more mention 
than that of their beauty and appropriateness. They are quite as much to convey 
information as to illustrate that conveyed in the text. The study of these is highly 
suggestive of laboratory work. The writer of geological treatises is confronted with 
the fact that the scientific study of maps, diagrams, pictures, and tables has not yet 
become customary, systematic, or even well understood as a regular laboratory exercise. 
The two departments of geology and geography, whose heads are the authors of this 
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book, are pushing this phase of laboratory teaching, and the effects of such work are 
reflected in the volume in hand. Asa book of reference and handbook for the geologist, 
this cannot fail to be standard. The settled truths of the science are treated with 
sufficient fulness. On matters which have been or are the subjects of diverse beliefs, 
each hypothesis which is important to the history of the science is fairly stated, though 
with due emphasis on the one which is believed best to meet the demands of the facts 
as now understood. This breadth of consideration is illustrated in the treatment of 
the origin of volcanoes, the movement of glaciers, and other subjects on which the studies 
of both authors might give the right to speak authoritatively, in so far as that can be 
done in the treatment of a growing science. The book is well arranged for systematic 
study and for ready reference. For the latter purpose its complete index and adequate 


paragraph headings are well adapted. 
N. M. FENNEMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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